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BONNET FOR YOUNG GIRL. 
See illustration on first page. 

HIS bonnet is wholly covered with soft golden 
T yellow silk, and is edged with a thick blue 
silk binding. A ruche of blue gauze of a lighter 
shade than the binding trims the front, which is 
something of the Marie Stuart shape. A flat 
bride of blue ribbon forms the mentonniére, and 
is covered in part by a trailing spray of ivy leaves; 
this spray begins at the right side of the bonnet, 
is carried upward to the top of the bonnet, where 
it passes behind a cluster of yellow mimosas, and 
falls on the left side of the brim. 
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HARPER’Ss MAGAZINE, HARPER’s WEEKLY, 
or Harper’s Bazar will be sent for one year 
to any Subscriber in the United States, PosTaGE 
PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Doilars. 
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Ue Cut Paper Patterns of the handsome and 
useful Summer Polonaise and Demi-trained 
Skirt, illustrated on page 453 of the present Num- 
ber, are now ready, and will be sent by the Pub- 
lishers, prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five 
Cents, Full Lists of Cut Paper Patterns pub- 
lished will be sent from this office on receipt of 
Stamp for Postage. 





UH Our next Pattern-sheet Number will 
contain a choice assortment of full-sized patterns, 
illustrations, and descriptions of Ladies’ Barége, 
Gauze, Grenadine, Bunting, Linen, Percale, De 
Bége, and other Summer Dresses ; Silk Suits ; 
Wrappings ; Girls’ Breton Dresses ; Children’s 
Suits ; Ladies’ Lingerie; Cravats ; Pillow Rolls ; 
Family Medicine Chests ; Letter Presses; Rugs ; 
Towel Racks ; Footstools ; Fewel Caskets ; Mon- 
ograms ; Embroidery Patterns, etc., etc.; with 
numerous literary and pictorial attractions. 





0@ The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’s 
WEEKLY for July 14 contains a fine portrait of 
LEON GAMBETTA, and several pictures relating 
to the War in the East. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be is- 
sued gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for Fuly 21. 





SOME OTHER POINTS OF 
ETIQUETTE. 


N this country a lady walks in the city 
streets more than she does abroad, and 
although one can hardly say that there is 
an etiquette on the subject of dress for the 
street, yet, whatever be the prevailing mode 
otherwise, a quiet-colored walking dress is 
in the best taste. One may be much gayer 
and finer for the carriage, but to wear on 
the pavement a dress proper to the carriage 
is in the bad taste that all things are when 
evidently unsuitable. A lady allows gen- 
tlemen on the street, if they are on terms 
of sufficient friendliness to shake hands else- 
where, to take her hand a moment; it can 
hardly be said that she shakes his. She can 
take a gentleman’s arm in the city street, 
where she is more liable to meet with rude- 
ness, and where the unavoidable deviations 
and jostlings make it difficult to keep to- 
gether otherwise; but in the country his 
arm is not needed, and in the daylight it is 
considered an undue familiarity there un- 
less one is very much fatigued, or the gen- 
tleman is elderly, or else is the lady’s be- 
trothed. Loud laughing, loud talking, any 
kissing, looking over the shoulder while 
walking on, and, as we are ashamed to say, 
eating, are all of them forbidden in the 
street. A lady takes the left arm of her 
escort. It is not proper, in town or coun- 
try, for a lady to load a gentleman with her 
packages, although, to be sure, he will in- 
sist upon taking them; and that is the rea- 
son that it is improper for her to be carry- 
ing, herself, any thing that it might not be 
right for her to transfer to him—any thing 
more, that is, than a parcel of gloves or a 
small book. A lady who is engaged will 
exercise great care as to accepting atten- 
tions from another gentleman. 

It is with something of the same idea of 
not imposing upon kindness that it is con- 
sidered improper to take your umbrella, or 
your pet dog, or, indeed, any parcel, into a 
friend’s carriage, for you are not only not 
to overload it, and on no account to injure 
it, but are to do your best to ornament it. 
And here, by-the-way, let us say that you 
will never under any circumstances usurp 
your friend’s place in her own carriage, 
which is on the seat facing the horses. Of 
eourse the most honored guest will always 
be invited to sit beside ker; but it would 
be as absurd a discourtesy to oblige her to 
leave that seat herself, by assuming it, as to 





turn her out of her own parlor. She will, 
however, always follow, and never precede, 
her guest into the carriage. It needs a lit- 
tle practice to enter a carriage gracefully ; 
it should be done with an easy slowness—a 
quick person’s movements are seldom grace- 
ful as a slow one’s—the left foot on the step 
if you are going to face the horses, keeping 
the right to enter the carriage, which will 
let you dispose of yourself without a tod- 
dling little third step when in; the right 
foot will be put on the step first if you are 
to sit with your back to the horses: this 
supposes but one step; should there be two, 
the process must be reversed. It is best 
then to lean back in your carriage and take 
your ease, as that is what you are riding for. 
In making calls, it saves you much trouble 
to give your driver the list of streets and 
numbers so arranged as to save time. 

In mounting a horse, a lady stands facing 
his head, with her right hand on the pommel 
of her saddle, and holds her riding skirt in 
her left hand; the gentleman who assists 
her stoops and offers his hand flatly; she 
plants her right foot on it for a single in- 
stant, and springs in that instant to her 
seat. In this country it is considered per- 
fectly proper for a young lady to ride out 
attended by her groom; in England it is 
not. In England, also, the rider rises slight- 
ly in the seat; in America horse and rider 
are like one creature: we must confess to 
a preference for our own style. The word 
“ride” is to be used for horseback exercise ; 
“drive,” for that in the carriage. 

There are other small points of good man- 
ners on which those who form manners do 
not always dwell sufficiently, although, per- 
haps, they all do not come under the head 
of etiquette; such, for instance, as the ab- 
surdity of using the annex of Ma’am and Sir 
to your sentences when speaking to an 
equal, and the necessity of being sparing 
of them in speaking to any one, the superi- 
ority of “ Beg pardon ?” to “ What say ?” and 
otker such minor items, which, however, 
mark the difference between elegant and 
common breeding. There are also some tri- 
fles concerning manners at the table to 
which it is a pity that more attention is 
not given. Among them is the gaucherie of 
touching a single dish or article upon the 
table where there is any waiting, or of lean- 
ing and lolling in any way upon the table; 
the low breeding of expressing a dislike to 
any thing on it; the impropriety of drawing 
your chair to it so closely as to oblige your 
elbows to interfere with your neighbor. Of 
course these and such as these are almost 
too small to mention; but it weuld be of 
no use for you to know enough to load your 
table with every thing rich and rare; to help 
to fish with silver; to refuse roast pork a 
place of honor, and exclude it from dinner 
parties; to serve hot rolls in a napkin, and 
eggs also, if there is no egg-stand; to have 
toast brought on only as needed; to know 
what sauces belong to what dishes—if you 
should pick your teeth at the table or eat 
with your knife; and you might as well 
have no servants at all as to allow them to 
speak to you from a distance, or to speak to 
them yourself either rudely, or familiarly, 
or in other than a low voice. 





MODERN WITCHCRAFT. 


NE might suppose, in view of the vast 

movement of humanity always going on 
from west to east and from north to south, 
that the majority of mankind get into a way 
of thinking, every little while, that any place 
is better than home, and that the height of 
happiness is getting away from home; for 
it is amazing to see the masses of humanity 
that are forever on the winger But of course 
there is no ground for such a supposition. 
People, as a rule, love their homes, and are 
on the wing in order to keep their homes, 
to help them, or improve them, or to enjoy 
them better; and all that the movement 
implies is a great vitality in the race, and 
the resulting healthiness and vigor which 
always accompany free circulation. 

One can not but conjecture concerning 
the good effect that all this amount of trav- 
el must have upon the general mind in the 
acquaintance that it gives, not with distant 
lands merely, but with regions not far re- 
moved from our own, yet with which we 
were till yesterday as utterly unfamiliar as 
with the ends of the earth, acquaintance 
with their people, and with human nature 
in general. The traveller becomes a cos- 
mopolitan; for the enlargement of the mind 
can not fail to destroy prejudice, create tol- 
eration, and, in causing one to feel a thou- 
sand times more friendly and forbearing to 
the rest of the species and their abiding- 
places, to make one a citizen of the world. 

It is, then, a subject for mutual congratu- 
lation among us that travelling has been 
made so easy and put within the reach of 
so many. The woman who, in old times, 
would not twice in a lifetime have gone be- 
yond the boundary of her native village, 
and would have remained ignorant of the 





world and its ways, has now only to pack 
her hand bag, and in the time in which she 
would once have gotten ready for the labo- 
rious stage-coach journey of only fifty miles, 
and at a less expense and fatigue, is whirled 
into meridians and among people that sup- 
ply to her the place of a liberal education, 
that give her something beyond the range 
of household gossip to talk about, that give 
her also other and larger views of life, and 
that make herself feel a part of the great 
march of the race, and not, as she has done 
in her ignorant seclusion, like an atom of 
dust under its feet. 

The way in which modern travel con- 
quers both space and time is something 
marvelous; and yet we doubt if we have 
reached any thing more than a prophecy of 
what is yet to be achieved—whether space 
is to be annihilated by projectile saloons 
shot from vast mortars, by cushioned and 
illuminated ones flying through the grooves 
of pneumatic tubes, by ascensions into up- 
per ether, and delays there till the desired 
spot of the world rolls round, and then the 
doomed pounce of the fish-hawk on its prey, 
or any thing yet more beyond the seeming 
bounds of possibility. 

But till these further wonders are ac- 
complished, those of steam, as at present 
conducted, are sufficient for our admiration. 
As you sit in your easy-chair in a palace- 
car, and see the panorama of mountain and 
river and city unroll before you, all sorts of 
stories of old magic rise in your memory, 
from the crystal of CORNELIUS AGRIPPA, in 
which one saw the absent and the distant, 
to the flying carpet and brazen horse and 
broad-winged afrite, and the Arabiap Nights 
seem suddenly -to have become real and 
true. As you fall asleep, comfortably pil- 
lowed and curtained away, with the stars 
shining outside your window, and wake to 
find the sun up, and mountain range and 
river and whole States traversed, even the 
Arabian Nights themselves are exceeded. 
When you wake in the night and hear the 
workmen beneath the train tapping and 
sounding the wheels, you are not only im- 
pressed with all the vividness in which 
things present themselves in the night and 
darkness, with the tremendous conquests of 
man over nature, but with a keener sense 
of a protecting Providence than almost any 
thing else can give ycu. Rolling and toss- 
ing for weeks together on the sea prepare 
you for your destination day by day, but 
railroad travel, with its swift changes of 
horizon, brings about actual results so quick- 
ly that it seems less like something attained 
by our own effort than by the effect of wiz- 
ardry and occult sciences. 

But there is another wizardry about trav- 
el, and one that has almost as much to do 
with its swiftness and ease as steam itself; 
and that is the witchcraft of good nature 
as fatigue sets in. “A merry heart goes 
all the day, your sad tires in a mile-a,” 
sang the rogue Autolycus, and the saying 
is nowhere truer than in the railway car. 
Begin to fret, to worry and fidget, to notice 
the heat, the dust, the cinders, the jar; to 
revile the road and the car and the rate of 
running, the scenery, the people, the air; to 
feel the disagreeableness of too close con- 
tact; to be disturbed by this one’s window, 
which is up, and that one’s, which is down; 
to deride the eating-houses on the way, to 
fuss with the bundles, to fume about the 
baggage, to have cold chills at the thought 
of losing a connection, and colder ones with 
the fear of a disaster—all that, so far from 
annihilating time and space, prolongs every 
moment of the one, and wearies you as much 
as though you yourself were dragging the 
train through the other, and not only for 
your part of it all, but for that of every one 
else around you. Suppose the train does 
jolt; could you go so fast in any other way? 
Suppose the engine does shed cinders; have 
you invented any thing better? Suppose 
there is dust on the way ; will the price you 
pay for your ticket afford water sprinklers 
to hundreds of miles of the route? Sup- 
pose that people crowd too near you; have 
they not the same right as yourself, and 
may they not be equally disdainful of your 
approach? The only way to enjoy yourself 
in travel is, having once chosen your route 
and embarked, to leave the rest to fate. If 
the luggage has gone astray, worrying will 
not bring it back; if the connection can not 
be made, it can not; if there is to be an ac- 
cident, there will be, and you, at any rate, 
could in no way hinder it; and it is about 
as wise to revile the weather, which no 
mortal power can change, as to revile the 
road or any of its concomitants. As far as 
that road is concerned, your bed is made, 
and you must lie in it; to make yourself un- 
easy about it is a waste of vital force, in 
which it always amazes us to see any sensi- 
ble person indulge. “I am not avery good 
traveller,” said a lady in whose company we 
once took a long journey of over two thou- 
sand miles; “I always get a headache and 
forget my parcels.” Bui it had struck us 
that of all travellers she was the model one. 





The parcels that she forgot were trifles; she 
allowed her headache to trouble nobody; 
and through all the hundred hours of fa- 
tigue she was never once heard to com- 
plain. Never once heard to complain: that 
is the secret of pleasant travel; and the old 
lady who, when the train jumped the track 
into wreck and ruin, smilingly answered the 
person who extricated her with the assur- 
ance that she thought they always stopped 
so, was only an exaggerated example of the 
behavior that adds the last touch to the 
magic of modern travel. 








THE ART OF LISTENING. 


ERSONS who talk well are always in 

danger of talking too much: the better 
they talk, the greater the danger. Nearly 
all men and women who have gained the 
reputation of eminent conversationalists 
have been little else than monologists, and 
monologue is as deadly a foe to conversation 
as incurable stupidity. We get tired, after a 
while, of hearing the most eloquent speech if 
it comes from one mouth, and we inwardly 
pray for what has been aptly called a few 
flashes of silence. How many brilliant 
people there are in society whom all their 
acquaintances fear on account of their gift 
of utterance! Every body dreads to broach 
a topic, lest the sparkling talker should ex- 
haust it and his hearers, and still be talk- 
ing on. The passion for speech, like other 
passions, grows by indulgence, and at a 
certain stage of development becomes so 
morbid as to require neither sympathy no 
response. 

It is related of MacauLay that, having 
been introduced to, and driving a distance 
of six miles with, a deaf and dumb man, he 
pronounced him, some days after, to be a 
gentleman of the soundest views on politics, 
with an admirable way of presenting them. 
Madame De STaf1, as the story goes, was 
induced by a satirist to harangue a stuffed 
figure one evening in a darkened room for 
nearly two full hours, the satirist having 
assured her that the figure was a distin- 
guished Bavarian who regarded her Ger- 
many as the greatest work that had ap- 
peared during the Empire. Questioned 
subsequently as to her opinion, she declared 
that his merit was wholly beyond his repu- 
tation, that his ideas were at once original, 
profound, and comprehensive, and that he 
expressed them with luminous clearness and 
particular elegance. 

These anecdotes, if not facts, are true to 
human nature, and illustrate the advantage 
of listening, or seeming to listen. No doubt 
Macav.tay and De Stafi—so egotistic and 
dogmatic were they, so absorbed in them- 
selves—would have been so enraptured by 
the sound of their own voices as to imagine 
their monologue conversation, and the per- 
sons who had never interrupted them as 
fascinating companions. If the thing did 
not happen, it might have happened. 

The art of listening is a delicate and dif- 
ficult art, and one that is seldom practiced. 
It is delicate, because it demands, if not 
sympathy, a show of sympathy, and con- 
tinuous attention as well as an air of inter- 
est. It is difficult, because self-assertion is 
natural, and a state of passiveness without 
manifestation of weariness is irksome to 
maintain. On account of its delicacy and 
difficulty, not less than from want of know- 
ing how to manage it, is the art rare in so- 
ciety. The few listeners that understand 
listening are invariably liked, even admired, 
and not infrequently charm the talkers to 
whom they give ear. The nice listener is 
pretty sure to get a name for intellect, cul- 
ture, wit, readiness—for any sort of quality, 
indeed, which he or she does not reveal, and 
may not possess. The person fond of talk- 
ing usually endows the person who listens 
with whatever attributes he thinks he has 
himself; and his good opinion of the listen- 
er grows steadily, until sometimes it amounts 
to positive worship. 

It is not enough to listen merely in a neg- 
ative manner; for this appears like resig- 
nation, like silent suffering, like uncom- 
plaining martyrdom, and, besides, may be 
mistaken for stupidity, which is fatal to the 
listener’s hope and object. One may be as 
stupid as an owl in society, but his listeners 
must disguise his stupidity if they would be 
accepted; and, above all, never indicate or 
intimate to any body else that the speaker 
has any possibility of stupidity. We can be 
dullness and commonplace itself with impu- 
nity, provided we seem to think well of our 
acquaintances. We may be insignificant, 
and yet bear reputation for individuality, 
cleverness, and character, so long as we as- 
sume prejudices in favor of our neighbors. 
And by listening patiently, earnestly, and 
pleasantly to whoever addresses us, even 
when we find nothing in the discourse that 
is new or entertaining, we may be certain 
of securing friends, since in so doing we si- 
lently compliment others, and repress what- 
ever savors of egotism. 

Our listening must be an art, in order to 
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be effective; for, unless we make it an art, 
we shall often be tempted to betray bore- 
dom, and yield to the temptation. We must 
listen on principle, and try to be interested 
even when we are not. We shall be sur- 
prised at the result of such earnest and 
self-denying continuance. What may be 
artificial and disagreeable at first will be- 
come, after a while, natural and welcome. 
We shall discover in our acquaintances what 
we have never suspected —that mere hu- 
manity is a strong attraction when it is re- 
lieved of affectation, as it will be if we treat 
it generously and sympathetically. Hard- 
ly any body is absolutely dull or wholly 
devoid of charm if he be put at ease, and 
allowed to be his unrestrained self. And 
the real art of listening insures such condi- 
tions, and eventually begets a mutual inter- 
est which in the beginning may not be fore- 
shadowed. 

The art of listening is well worth culti- 
vating. The bane of all society is egotism, 
which is so restless and exacting that it 
never pauses to see what mind and merit 
may lie behind the externally uninviting. 
The base of good society is benevolence, and 
the benevolence that prompts us to listen 
is ultimately remunerative in many ways. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SUMMER POLONAISE AND DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT. 


HE tasteful costume represented on page 453, 
and of which a cut paper pattern is pub- 
lished, is one of the prettiest models for summer 
dresses brought out this season, and it is also 
suitable for heavier materials. It is especially 
popular with young ladies when made of striped 
lawns or cambrics, and is“a very dressy design 
for white muslins that are trimmed with pleatings 
and lace or embroidery. Travelling dresses to be 
worn not only for the present season, but in the 
future, are made in this way of cashmere, de 
bége, striped or figured wool stuffs, and all the 
various fabrics that are made up with silk, Black 
or colored grenadines made in this way are very 

handsome. 

SUMMER BONNETS. 


The leading milliners find the yellow rough 
straw bonnets and the rough threaded gauzes 
very popular with their most stylish customers. 
These take such a new departure from the smooth 
surfaces so long in vogue that lovers of novelty 
can not resist them, yet fine French chip bonnets 
and English split straws with plain silk or satin 
trimmings are by no means abandoned. Among 
the most unique bonnets are those trimmed with 
berries, currants, or other small fruits, and the 
combination of colors on some of these could 
only have been harmonized by an artist in colors. 
One from a famous French house is a rustic 
straw capote, with the crown banded with three 
kinds of satin ribbon folded together, viz., bronze 
green, pale blue, and cream-color, and to brighten 
these fade shades are clusters of large red straw- 
berries, with some of their white blossoms and 
green leaves. A second rough straw bonnet of 
dark navy blue shade has for its tricolored ribbon 
bands navy blue with currant red and straw-col- 
or, while the fruits upon it are large bunches of 
red and white currants. Grapes of purple and 
brown shades are used in the same way on black 
lace bonnets for elderly ladies, and cherries—red, 
black, and yellow—are still popular on black 
chip and rough straws of creamy white. 

Some very dressy bonnets of white chip are 
crownless when first bought, but are effectively 
trimmed by filling this crown with flowers. In 
one of these the stylish combination of pink and 
dark damask red is shown. Roses without foli- 
age, of pale pink and dark Jacqueminot red, fill 
up the crown ; the face trimming is pink crépe 
lisse pleating, and the satin strings are dark red. 
Colored lisses are seen on the newest bonnets, not 
only as pleatings in front, but as bands around 
the crown and for the scarf strings that are fast- 
ened on the back of the bonnet. Another novel- 
ty for these strings is linen cambric edged with 
point duchesse or else Honiton lace. These are 
in keeping with the French chip bonnets that are 
trimmed with pale blue grain and clusters 
of lilacs or wistarias, Velvet strings are also 
seen on Parisian bonnets. 

Black net dotted with gold or with straw is 
used for trimmings and strings of black chip bon- 
nets. When gold-dotted net is used, there is a 
little gilt braid for binding the edges of the bon- 
net; in some cases there are coronet brims en- 
tirely covered with rows of gold braid; similar 
rows of gold braid also edge black satin ribbon, 
which is held in thick clusters of loops, and pass- 
es around the crown. Black Spanish lace, with 
dotted centre and scalloped edges, is put on dressy 
black or white chips for strings, and also as ‘a 
support on top for a cluster of pink coral roses ; 
yellow wild roses are used in the same way. Gay 
India ribbons and lophophore breasts are on other 
black bonnets. ‘Ladies of quiet tastes and those 
in light mourning have folds of silk gauze in 
small armure figures, or else roughly threaded 
chenille gauzes, for trimming their second-best 
bonnets. 

Mixed écru and brown rough straws in plaids 
or bars are stylish for travelling bonnets; they 
are trimmed with brown, blue, or green velvet 
folds, a cluster of game feathers in olive shades, 
and a large smoked-pearl buckle. Bronze-color- 
ed and olive-tinted chips are chosen to match 
handsome travelling costumes ; a wreath of mign- 
onette and birds’ wings of kindred shades trim 
them tastefully. Other bonnets of old gold color 
have thick loops of satin ribbon of the same shade 
relieved by interlinings of ponceau or navy blue 
ribbon. 





Many young ladies provide themselves with a 
variety of round hats for the summer, and do not 
take bonnets to the country. Large rustic straw 
garden hats are shown in exaggerated toque 
shapes, trimmed with wreaths of rubber grasses 
tied with loops of ivory white ribbon that are 
edged with silver braids. Others have bunches 
of field flowers tied in knots of blue grenadine 
scarfs. Those dressy hats of white chip have 
the brim faced with black velvet, and slightly 
rolled on one side. A scarf of yellow crinkled 
crape is around the crown, held in place by black 
and yellow flowers: A brown rustic straw hat 
has an armure gauze scarf of brown caught up 
with cherries—red, black, and white. The novelty 
for gr ine veils, ially scarf veils, is but- 
tercup yellow grenadine, with a tape border on 
each edge. These are carelessly folded around 
the crown of the hat, and then wound around the 
neck. The cheap flats that are covered with mus- 
lin or tarlatan ruches are very pretty when the 
white tarlatan is puffed all over the hat and 
studded with daisies, or else with small bows of 
black velvet ribbon. Others have bouquets of 
scarlet poppies and of field flowers in the centre, 
with loops and ends of black velvet ribbon extend- 
ing from thence to the edge of the brim. Very 
dressy scarf veils are of black thread net, edged 
with two or three stitchings of floss, or with very 
narrow thread lace; others have gilt dots and 
gilt fringe. White arabesque gauze is also used 
for bonnet strings and for scarf veils. 





BLACK SILK BRETON SUITS. 


Black silk costumes are being made up in 
Breton styles, Some are in conjunction with 
black velvet, having the vest of velvet, also col- 
lar, cuffs, and rows of bias bands for trimming. 
Others have black galloons for borders, while 
very showy suits have brocaded vests and wide 
India galloon on the basque and over-skirt. Not- 
withstanding the introduction of novel designs, 
the long round over-skirt remains the most popu- 
lar for simple black dresses either of silk, cash- 
mere, or grenadine. To give it variety, however, 
it is now slit open up the middle of the front 
breadth for a length of three-eighths of a yard, 
trimmed up the sides of this opening, and a long- 
looped bow of ribbon is set on at the top of the 
opening. The trimming, of knife-pleated silk, 
fringe, or lace, extends up the opening. Five 
widths of silk are used for this over-skirt, viz., 
the front breadth, a gore on each side, and two 
straight breadths behind. The drapery folds are 
very low down, and the silk is so little cut that it 
will be an easy matter to alter it when the shape 
loses favor. 

Black silks are very cheap at present. This 
is probably owing to the fact that so few cos- 
tumes entirely of plain gros grain are being 
made, now that damask silks and grenadines are 
so largely used in combination suits, Many la- 
dies of experience are buying the low-priced 
silks for lower skirts. Thus ten yards of silk at 
$1 25 or $150 make a very reasonable skirt. 
To trim such silks the most tasteful plan is to 
have them alike all around. A knife-pleatin 
five inches deep, at the top of which is stitch 
an upright pleating two inches deep, is very neat 
and stylish. The most fashionable dress-makers, 
especially the French modistes, now use the sew- 
ing-machine for stitching up the hems that edge 
these pleatings. 


ORGANDY Harts. 


The prettiest dressy round hats of white or- 
gandy muslin are now made in toque shape, with 
the brim rounding down on the eyes, and the 
back quite short or else turned up. The brim is 
faced with red, blue, or pink silk, and is 
on cords or wires ; two or three shirred rows are 
sufficient to shape the hat. The crown is soft 
and full, and is made of the transparent organdy 
without lining. Just in front is a thick cluster 
of loops of silk like the lining, and a wreath of 
foliage, or of moss-rose buds, or perhaps natural 
grasses, trims the crown. A twist and loops of 
black velvet fill up the back. 


FANCY-WORK. 


The fancy for embroidery has become so great 
that bits of it are applied to various small arti- 
cles, such as the tops of boxes, the backs of 
brushes, nécessaires, bags, baskets, shawl covers, 
ete. Round boxes of red leather for collars, and 
large square boxes for gentlemen’s handkerchiefs, 
have the words “Collars and Cuffs,” or else “ Hand- 
kerchiefs,” wrought upon them, also the monogram 
of the owner; they cost from $3 50 to $7. Card 
boxes are lined with satin, are partitioned in 
squares, and are handsome enough for jewel- 
cases: price $3 50; with embroidered cards on 
top, they are $6 or $8. Glove boxes to match 
the mouchoir boxes already described are $3 75. 
Clothes-brushes and the fine soft brushes used 
for velvet are ornamented on the back with bead 
embroidery, and cost $2 to $4. The handles of 
blotters are similarly decorated, and cost $2 25. 
Gray linen is used to make shoe bags, scrap bags, 
school-girls’ portfolios, and work-bags ; the edges 
are bound with colored braids, and there are ap- 
pliqué figures of red, blue, or black cloth for or- 
nament. Cunning-looking watch-cases are made 
in the same way, and have Raphael’s cherubs in 
black and white velvet fastened on in button-hole 
stitches: price 60 cents. Baskets of the stylish 
rough Mackinaw straw are trimmed with worsted 
leaves, cherries, and other small fruits ; these cost, 
untrimmed, $1 to $1 75; cherries for trimming 
them are worsted balls of various shades, sold at 
50 cents a dozen; completed, they make beauti- 
ful work-baskets, and cost from $1 75 to $2 75. 
Hanging baskets for sewing-machines, or to hang 
on the wall for papers or letters, and scrap bas- 
kets for waste paper in libraries or in offices, are 
worked with coarse wools in Persian borders that 
are easily done. Travelling cases or nécessaires 
of leather, with pockets in the lining, are to be 
covered with embroidery on Panama canvas; with 





this cover begun, and materials for finishing, they 
cost from $4 to $4 75. Shawl covers, for pro- 
tecting shawls when travelling, are cases of linen 
canvas, embroidered in cross stitch with three 
shades of wool; begun, with materials, they are 
$250. Stamped on linen for braiding, with worst- 
ed braid and all materials furnished, such covers 
are $2 50; finished, they are $3 50 to $5. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Short round skirts are the rule for the woolen 
suits now worn by Parisian ladies. They are 
trimmed with a border formed of three narrow 
pleatings of faille to give substance to the lower 
part. The fashion of wearing the skirt very short 
in front and on the sides, with a narrow train be- 
hind, has appeared here. 

Moss green trimmed with pink is a French 
combination for féte dresses, Pale blue trimmed 
with ruby is also in favor. Another French ca- 
price is that of making sea-side suits of mandarin 
yellow wool, trimmed with cardinal red. 

Creole caps of gray-striped foulard silks are 
worn to breakfast by young married ladies. They 
are trimmed with lace, and sometimes with a 
small bouquet of flowers. 

Fine French cashmere shawls, two yards square, 
and fringed, are shown in imitation of the rare 
Cheddar shawls. They come in pale rose, ciel 
blue, and French gray shades. They are very 
soft and caressante, and will be much used for 
extra carriage wraps, and on the piazzas at sum- 
mer resorts. Price $6. 

Lace vests are a dressy novelty for brightening 
up dark silks and gauzes. Point duchesse, Hon- 
iton, and Bruges lace are most used for these. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
ConneLLy ; and Messrs. ARNoLD, ConsTaBLE, & 
Co. ; A. T. Stewart & Co.; and A. Sexie. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. Joun T. Raymond (“Colonel Sellers’’), 
while passing the Treasury Department in Wash- 
ington a few days ago, observed, ‘* There’s mill- 
ions _ igi and quietly added, ‘* There’s millions 

rit! 

—A colored man named BEN MonTGOMERY 
died a few days ago in Mississippi. He was once 
the personal servant of Colonel J. E. Davis, the 
brother of the Confederate President. While a 
slave he had charge of the greater part of the 
estate of his master, and after the war he pur- 
chased the former home of President Davis. 

—EBENEZER WHEELWRIGBT, a prominent mer- 
chant, who died at cae em a few days since, 
was of a family who have been identified with 
the history of New England since its coloniza- 
tion. For more than two hundred years the 
WHEELWRIGHTs did their part in the Indian 
wars, in the Revolution, in the planting of towns 
and extension of trade. Branches of the family 
settled in Maine and Virginia, while the West 
India and South American trade has made 
the name known all over this continent. Mr. 
WHEELWRIGHT’s grandfather was at one time a 
Gloucester sea-captain, whose ancestor is said to 
have invented the Yankee “schooner,” or at 
least the name; and this inventor of schooners is 
believed to be descended from JoHNn Roprnson, 
the Pilgrim minister at Leyden. Chief Justice 
Parsons was one of his descendants and a cousin 
of the elder WHEELWRIGHTS. By another an- 
cestor they had a common descent with old 
Governor Hurcurnson, whose forefathers were 
friends of the Rev. Joun WHEELWRIGRHT. 

—JARED WHITMAN, of South Abington, Massa- 
chusetts, is the oldest living graduate of Brown 
University. He is of the class of 1806, and is 
ninety-two years old. 

ARLES and Jacos AsBsBortT, brothers of 
the late Joun 8. C. Assort, and the only sur- 
viving members of the family, are living very 
quietly, the one at Hartford, Connecticut, the 
other at the old homestead in Farmington, 
— JACOB ABBOTT is now seventy-four years 
of age. 

—Mr. Moncure D. Conway, writing from 
London to the Cincinnati Commercial on one 
of the receptions to General Grant in London, 
says: “‘Columbia’s growing cosmopolitanism 
has been remarkably illustrated this season by 
her fair daughters. I heard one poet ask an- 
other, ‘How do you think these American wom- 
en compare with ours?’ ‘Qh,’ said the other, 
‘I can’t tell the American ladies from the En- 

lish in this crowd.’ ‘Yes, you can,’ returned 
he first; ‘you can tell the Americans by their 
very low dresses; in fact, they seem to have 
taken up our court style.’ These gentlemen 
finally fixed upon two young ladies as more 
beautiful than any others in the room; one was 
Miss Beckwirtu, of New York (a connection of 
the Prerreponts), the other Miss Maup Hows, 
of Boston (daughter of Jutia Warp Hows), 
who has come to Europe to study art, but is not 
likely ever to paint a prettier Pp cture than she 
was herself at Lord Hoveuton’s party.” 

—The hy ae! of $10,000 from the estate of the 
late Chief Justice Cuasg to Dartmouth College 
has just been received by that institution. 

—It is said that Disrag i has not for several 
years written his speeches, but he prepares for 
use, when opportunity offers, those happy hits 
and epigrams which garnish them. 

—In the new volume which Mr. BLANCHARD 
JERROLD has recently published in London, he 
gives the following conclusion to the courtship 
of Louis Napotzon: It was at the New-Year 
ball in ’53 that as the company were passing to 
the supper-room, Mademoiselle Dz Mont1Jo and 
Madame Fortovt, wife of the Minister of Public 
Instruction, reached one of the doors together. 
Madame ForrTout, mastered by that jealousy of 
the fortunate lady which was general at court, 
rudely rebuked Mademoiselle Dk Mont1s0 for at- 
tempting to take precedence of her. The young 
lady drew aside with great dignity before this 
affront, and when she entered the supper-room 
the pallor and trouble in her face at once attract- 
ed the notice of the Emperor as she took her 
pes at his Majesty’s table. In great anxiety, 

e rose and passed behind her chair to ask what 
had happened. “What is the matter? Pray 
tell me.”’ The marked and sympathetic atten- 
tion of the Emperor drew all eyes upon the 
lady, who became covered with confusion. ‘I 
implore you, sire, to leave me,” she answered ; 
“every ig is looking at us.”” Troubled and 
perplexed, the Emperor took the earliest oppor- 





tunity of ey his inquiry, “I insist upon 
knowing. Whatisit?’ ‘It is this, Sire,” the 
lady now answered, haughtily, the blood man- 
ao cheek—*' I have been insulted to-night, 
and I will not expose myself to a second insult.”’ 
“ To-morrow,” said the Emperor, in a low, kind 
voice, ‘nobody will dare to insult you again.” 
Returned home, Madame Dg Montiso and her 
daughter, their Spanish blood thoroughly roused, 
made hasty preparations to leave Paris for Italy. 
On the morrow morning, however, the mother 
received a letter from the Emperor, in which he 
formally asked the hand of Mademoiselle Evet- 
NIE DE MoNTIJO in marriage; and the ladies 
within a few days removed from their apart- 
ments to the Elysée, which was assigned to the 
Emperor's betrothed. Within a month Made- 
moiselle D— Montiso sat on the throne of the 
Tuileries beside Napo.gon III. 

—Eizapeto C. CLapHam, a daughter of a 
Scottish lawyer, is the author of the famous 
hymn, “The Ninety-and-Nine,” sung by Mr. 
SANKEY. 

—When Freperick Dovetass went over to 
Talbot County, Maryland, the other day, to see 
his former master, Captain AuLD, the people 
gave him quite a little reception. Judge Brurr, 

aptain AULD’s son-in-law, addressed him as 
“*Marshal Doverass.’? The Marshal expostu- 
lated, ‘*No, no; I am Marshal Dovexass in 
Washington. Here let me be FrED DovueLass 
again,” and he went on to say: “I come, first 
of all, to see my old master, from whom I have 
been separated for forty-one years ; to shake his 
hand, to look into his kind old face, and see it 
beaming with light from the other world. I 
have had great joy in shaking that hand, in look- 
ing into that face stricken with age and disease, 
but aglow with the light that comes from an 
honest heart, and reflecting the glory from the 
spirit world, upon whose border he is, and where 
we shall soon again meet. Forty-one years ago 
Ilefthim. I left him ‘ not because I loved Ca- 
SAR less, but because I loved Rome more.’ ”’ 

—Mrs. General Eaton, the widow of President 
Jackson’s Secretary of War, whose life has been 
more eventful than most romances, is now very 
infirm and ill at Washington. 

—The Queen of the Netherlands, whose death 
recently occurred, and who, from her liberal 
tendencies, was nicknamed “ La Reine Rouge,”” 
was one of the most accomplished ladies in Eu- 
rope. She was an excellent linguist, being able 
to speak with tolerable fluency almost every 
European language. As is well known, she was 
for many years separated from her royal hus- 
band. There was a meeting of the pair once a 
year in a vault-like apartment in the Royal Pal- 
aceat Amsterdam. It lasted only afew minutes, 
and was merely of a formal character. Her 
Majesty’s favorite residence was the “ Huis in 
t’Bosch,” about a mile and a half from the 
Hague. The palace was open to visitors, and 
every day at twelve o’clock her Majesty sent for 
the visitors’ book, in order to see who had call- 
ed during the preceding twenty-four hours, 
Her private apartments were fitted up in a quiet, 
homely manner, in accordance with her own 
simple taste. 

—The wife of Commodore FoxHatt A. ParkK- 
ER, who died a few days ago in Boston, was a 

reat-granddaughter of TrmoTHy PICKERING, 

ASHINGTON’S Secretary of State. 

—The Duc d’Aumale, like several others of 
the frugal ORLEANs race, is enormously wealthy. 
The first thing they did on returning to France 
after the tall of the Empire, and while France 
was straining every nerve to pay off the milliards 
was to claim payment of the fortune which had 
been confiscated during NaPoLzon’s reign. One 
branch of the family having to follow the exam- 
ple set by the rest of the Catholic world, and to 
send the Pope a jubilee present, forwarded him 
a very indifferent picture, painted by the Comte 
de Paris’s daughter. ‘ihe incident is so thor- 
oughly characteristic that it has made every one 
laugh—except the holy father. 

—Occurrences of this sort happen only in 
America: A few days ago at Vienna, Michigan, 
at a golden wedding, Mr. Lovis Jacoss, who 
was one hundred and six years old, the father of 
the bridegroom, opened the dance, leading out 
as his partner a young lady of seventeen. 

—It is said that while Bishop Pierce, of the 
Methodist Church South, has been formally re- 
quested by his colleagues to give special at- 
tention to his health the coming summer, and 
especially to decline attending any District Con- 
ferences the rest of the year, his father, Dr. 
Lovick Prercg, is reported as in admirable 
health, and travelling considerable distances, 
and st with much vigor, although near- 
ly a hundred years old. 

—In the study or writing-room of Gzorer 
AvGustus SaLa’s comfortable home in London 
may be found massive commonplace - books 
crammed with extracts, all ina curiously minute 
and symmetrical handwriting, upon the tables; 
and books of reference, piles of old newspa- 
pers, standard works ir most modern languages, 
oil-paintings, photographs, proofs, water-color 
drawings, old curiosities, busts, humorous cari- 
catures, statuettes, and artistic odds and ends 
of every description make this all-important 
chamber a reflex of and an index to its master’s 
life. ‘They’ve called me a dashing, go-ahead 
writer sometimes, a man to whom the art came 
easily and is practiced without difficulty, where- 
as I owe my position and usefulness and all [ 
love in the world to incessant and never-ending 
toil, and to the*method I follow of arranging 
and codifying for reference the knowledge this 
toil has enabled me to accumulate. Look here, 
and here, and here” (opening folio after folio, 
all in MS., and filled with quotations and origi- 
nal thoughts, after Swirt, on various subjects) 
—‘‘look at these, and these notes on the polit- 
ical and social history of England from the be- 
ginning of the century down to to-day, and you’ ll 
readily understand how much work, unknown 
and little understood, has to be performed be- 
fore a public writer is qualified for his profes- 
sion.”’ Throughout his house there are books 
and pictures and objects of virtu every where. 
Not a room but has its curious or rare editions, 
its interesting pictures, and its relics—any of 
which suffice to evoke chat and anecdote from 
their owner—bespeaking versatile labors and 
experiences mentally focused, as it were, inte 
forms which are adaptable and available on de- 
mand. In these days, when conversation is said 
to be a dead art, it is a treat to listen to Mr. 
Saxa’s racy epigrammatic talk ; and one gathers 
from it a partial comprehension of his varied 
powers in the line of life he has chosen, and in 
which he has long been an acknowledged chief, 
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Border for Lingerie.—Mignardise, Woven 
Braid, Tatting, and Lace Stitch. 

Tus border, made of mignardise and woven braid, fur- 
nished with single loops on one side and with fivefold 
loops on the other side, is ornamented with tatted figures 
and twisted bars. , To work the border transfer the design 
to linen, run on the mignardise and braid along the out- 
lines, work the twisted bars, which connect the braid and 
mignardise, with fine thread, and set in the tatted figures 
by means of similar bars. These figures are worked with 
tatting cotton, No. 80. For the four-leaved figure in each 
point work * for the large ring 3 ds. (double stitch, com- 
posed of one stitch to the left and one stitch to the right), 
eight times alternately 1 p. (picot), 2 ds., then 1 p., 3 ds. ; 
for the small 
ring work 3 ds., 
fasten to the 
last p. of the 
preceding ring, 
six times alter- 
nately 2 ds., 1 
p.; then 8 ds., 
and repeat once 
from *, but in- 
stead of work- 
ing the first p. 
on a ring, fasten 
to the last p. of 
the preceding 
ring; and in- 
stead of work- 
ing the last p. 
on the last ring, 
fasten to the 
first p. of the 
first ring. For 
each three- 
leaved figure in 
the hollow of 
the border work 
for one ring 
seven times alternately 2 ds., 1 p., then 2 ds. Close to this * 
work one ring of 2 ds., fasten to the last p. of the preceding 
ring, then six times alternately 2 ds., 1 p., then 2 ds., and re- 
peat once from >. 


Knitted Edging for Shawls, Tidies, etc. 

Tus edging may be worked with worsted or cotton, according 
to the purpose for which it is designed. Make a foundation of 19 
st, (stitch), and on these knit in rounds going back and forth, as 
follows: Ist round.—Sl. (slip), 2 k. (knit plain), t. t. o. (throw 
the thread over), k. 2 together crossed (knit 2 st. together 
crossed), 1 k., k. 2 together, twice t. t. o., k. 2 together crossed, 
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Knirrep Epoine ror Suawts, Tivies, ETC. 
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TS ne Dress. Fig. 2.—De.aing 
wt.—[See Fig. 6.] Dress. 


Fig. 3.—F atte anp SILVER 
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Gauze Dress. YEARS OLD. 


Fies. 1-6.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUMMER DRESSES. 










Fig. 4.—Dress ror Girt rrom 5 To 7 


[Jury 21, 1877. 


9k. 2d round.—For a bar cast on 10 st. anew (to do this 
knit always 1 st. on the last st., and place it on the needle 
of the left hand), and then cast them off, 9 k., on the next 
t. t. 0. work 1 k., 1 p, (purled), 4 k., t. t. 0., k. 2 together 
crossed, 1 k, 38d round.—SL, 2 k., t. t. 0., 2 st., m. (mar- 
rowed ; to do this slip the following st., knit off the next 2 
st. together, and draw the slipped st. over), twice t. t. o., k. 
2 together crossed, k. 2 together, twice t. t. 0., k. 2 together 
crossed, 7k. 4th round.—SL, 4 k., k. 2 together, turn the 
work, sl.,1 k., k. 2 together, twice t. t. o., k. 2 together, 
turn the work, sl., on the t. t. o. work 1 k., 1 p., then 1 k., 
k, 2 together, turn the work, sl., 4 k., turn the work, sl., 2 
k., k. 2 together, turn the work, sl., 2 k., work off the fol- 
lowing st. together with a st. taken up from the free end 
of the bar worked in the second round, turn the work, 1 k., 
k. 2 together, turn the work, sl., 1 k., work off the follow- 
ing st. togeth- 
er with the 
second edge 
st. from the 
end of the bar, 
turn the work, 
5th round.— 
SL, 1. st., k. 
the next 2 st. 
together, - and 
draw the 
slipped st. 
over, six times 
. oe, 2: 
twice alter- 
nately on the 
two t. t. 0. 
work 1 k., 1 
p., 2 k., then 
t. t. 0., k. 2 to- 
gether crossed, 
oe 6th 
round.—SL, 2 
k, t= to, k. 
2 together 
crossed, 1 k., k. 2 together, twice t. t. o., k. 2 together crossed, 2 
k., with the last of these at the same time catch the next t. t. o., 
so that it is carried to the next round (pay no attention to the 
foundation threads and st. on the needle in this and the next 
rounds). 7th round.—Turn the work, sl., 2 k., on the t. t. o. work 
1 k., 1p., then 4 k,, t. t. 0., k. 2 together crossed, 1k. 8th round. 
—SL, 2 k.,t. t. 0, n. 2 st., twice t. t. o., k. 2 together crossed, k. 2 
together, twice t. t. 0., k. 2 together crossed, catching the next t. t. 
o. and passing it to the next round. 9th round.—Turn the work, 
sl, twice alternately on the t. t. o. work 1 k.,1 p., 2 k., then t. t. 
o., k. 2 together crossed, 1 k. 10th and 11th rounds.—Like the 
6th and 7th rounds. 12th round.—SL, 2 k., t. t. o., n. 2 st., twice 
t. t. 0., k. 2 together crossed, k. 2 together, twice t. t. 0., k. 2 to- 
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Fig. 5.—Fovarp Fig. 6.—Buontine Dress. 
Dress. Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 
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Fig. 1.—Borprr ror Carpren’s Dresses.—Pornt 
Lace Braip anp Point Rosse Empromwery. 


gether crossed, on the t. t. 0. work 6 st. (always al- 
ternately 1 k.,1 p.), then 1 k. 13th round.—Sl., 7 
k., twice alternately on the t. t. o. work 1 k.,1 p., 
2 k., then t. t. o., k. 2 together crossed,1k. Repeat 
always the Ist to 13th rounds, 


Netted Fringes for Dresses, Wrappings, 
etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 

Turse fringes may be made of silk, worsted, or 
cotton, according to the purpose for which they are 
designed. They are worked on gimp in netting, and 
are finished on the 
bottom with tassels 
made of strands of 
thread. 

The fringe Fig. 1 
in the original is 
worked with black 
saddler’s silk. Cast 
on the number of 
st. (stitch) required 
for the length of the 
fringe on a founda- 
tion thread over a 
mesh three-quarters 
of an inch in cir- 
cumference, and 
then work for 
the Ilst—5th 
rounds on the 
same mesh al- 
ways 1 st. on 
each st. 6th 
round, —With 
a triple thread 
on a mesh an 
inch and a 
quarter in cir- 
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Fig. 1.—Summer Potonaise AND DEMI-TRAINED 
Sxirt.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.]—Witn Cur Parr 
Parrern.—[See Page 454. ] 

(Cut. Pa Patterns of the Summer Polonaise and Demi- 
trained Skirt, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 
46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on 
Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 


cumference work always 1 st. on each st. 7th 
round.—With a single thread on the mesh three- 
quarters of an inch in circumference work al- 
ways alternately 1 st. on the second following 
st. in the preceding round, and 1 st. on the pre- 
ceding st., so that both st. appear crossed. 8th- 
10th rounds.—On the same mesh work always 
1 st.on each st. Work the scallops on the un- 
der edge each separately, as follows: Cast on 20 
st. on a foundation thread over the mesh which 
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was used last, and going back and forth on 
these, work 9 rounds, always 1 st. on each st., 
push the st. close together, and tie the ends of 
the foundation thread together ; this completes 
one scallop. Each succeeding scallop is work- 
ed in the same manner, and all the scallops are 
joined with the st. of the 10th round by means 
of single knotted stitches imitating the knots 
in the netting as shown by the illustration. 
Trim the scallops on the bottom with strands 
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Fig. 2.—Borper ror Emsromerep Cuarre, Fic. 1, Pace 452. 
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14 threads thick, six inches long, laid double, and 
arranged in tassels, in doing which always fasten 2 
st. together. Finally, remove the foundation thread 
from the st. at the top of the fringe, and sew these 
st. to narrow black silk gimp with overhand stitches. 

The fringe Fig. 2 in the original is worked with a 
double thread of black sewing silk in connection 
with gimp furnished on both sides with single loops. 
The lst round is worked with a sewing needle on 
a mesh half an inch in circumference, working 1 st. 
on each loop, 2d-5th rounds.—With the netting 
needle on the same 
mesh work 1 st. on 
each st. 6th round. 
—On a mesh sev- 
en-eighths of an 
inch in circumfer- 
ence work 1 st. on 
each st. 7th 
round. — On _ the 
same mesh work 1 
st., with which the 
next 2 st. in the 
preceding round 
are fastened to- 
gether, then one 
knot in the follow- 
ing manner: Pass 
the netting needle 
underneath the 
knot just finished 
through under the 
four threads of this 
st., that the 

knot lies under 

the preceding 

knot, and sur- 

rounds both st. 

of the _ pre- 

ceding round. 

On the mesh 


speadiithes (eee. 
ee ee ee 


Ty eH it 


80 








Fig, 32.—Sumaer Por 
Sxirt.—Front.—[See F 
Patrern.—| 
[Cut Paper Patterns of the 
trained Skirt, in Nine 
46 Inches Bust Measur 
Receipt 


SE AND DEMI-TRAINED 
. 1.J—Wirn Cor Parer 
age 454.] 
mmer Polonaise and Demi- 
ven. Numbers, from 30 to 
t, Prepaid, by Mail, on 
ty-five Cents.) 
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half an inch in circumference work always 1 st. 
on each st. in the preceding round. 8th-10th 
rounds.-—Always 1 st. on each st. on the same 
mesh. In connection with the 10th round work 
the points on the under edge each separately as 
follows: Pass over the next st. of the preceding 
round, and work 11 st, on the next 11 st.; * 
turn the work, and going back on the precedmg 
st. (excepting the last), work always 1 st. on each 
st., and repeat eight times from *. This com- 
pletes one point, and every following point is 
worked in the same manner. Having finished 
all the points, fasten strands ten threads thick, 
six inches long, and laid double to the edge 
stitches as shown by the illustration, and tie 
them with a thread of black silk. 











Summer Polonaise and Demi-trained 
Skirt. 


WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
See illustrations on page 453. 

HIS stylish polonaise suit is appropriately 
made in all the thin materials for summer 
use, is handsome enough for thick woolen stuffs, 
and is plain enough for morning dresses. The 
front is plain Gabrielle shape, with two darts, 
and is buttoned straight down the middle. The 
back has a side form beginning in the armhole 
and extending to the end of the garment. The 
middle back form joins this side form, but is also 
shaped closely by a dart beginning on the shoul- 
ders and extending low on the tournure. These 
middle back forms are shaped precisely alike, 
but that on the left side is not draped, and that 
on the right is caught up in pleats and lapped on 

the left side, which passes underneath it. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
ae POLONAISE AND DEMI-TRAINED 
SKIRT. 


” Summer Potonarse.—This pattern is in seven 
pieces— front, side body for the back, back, 
sleeve, collar, cuff, and pocket. The front is fit- 
ted by two darts and a cross basque seam on 
each side, under-arm seams beginning directly 
under the arm, and extending the entire length 
of the garment. The back is adjusted to the 
figure by a seam down the middle, which is 
closed to the notch below the waist line; the re- 
mainder of the middle seam is left open. A dart 
begins on each shoulder, and ends below the 
waist line. Place the front on the selvedge side 
of the goods. The notches at top and bottom 
show where to turn back for the hem. Be par- 
ticular to place the perforations at the waist line 
of the side body and back even on the thread of 
the goods; dot in the line of perforations given 
in the back for the long dart, and cut out the 
material in the line of perforations before sewing. 
Make five upturned pleats on the right side of 
the back edge of the middle back, placing two 
perforations evenly together for each pleat; lap 
the right back over the left, a. the single 
perforation ; the left side of the back hangs plain 
below the pleats. Place the edge of the pocket 
with the single perforation on a fold of the goods ; 
make two side pleats on each side of the middle, 

eting the notch Place the long seam of the 
sleeve to the notch in the back part of the arm- 
hole, and the short seam to the notch in front, 
and hold the sleeve toward you when sewing. 
Turn the cuff down at the top in the line of per- 
forations, and join to the sleeve according to the 
notches. 

Quantity of material, single width, 8} yards. 

Demi-rrarnep Sxirt.—This pattern is in three 
pieces—front, back, and side gore. Cut the front 
and back with the long straight edge laid on the 
fold of the goods to avoid seams. Cut two pieces 
like the pattern given of the side gore. Put to- 
gether by the notches. 

Quantity of material, single width, 3§ yards. 








Embroidered Chair, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on pages 452 and 453. 

Tne frame of this chair is of carved wood, and the 
cushion is covered with black satin, which is tufted 
with buttons covered with the material. The middle 
of the cushion is trimmed with an embroidered tele. 
which is worked on a foundation of black satin with 


split silk. To work oP ey, transfer the 
outlines of the design Fig. 2, page ema 
cover the single ih Aad, ier with split blue fill 


ing silk in two Shades (see Fig. 1 on illustration of 
tri 458), and stretch maroon 


he 
other aster is covered with pink split fillin; 
three shades, on which are tn pink threads 
fastened with overcast stitches of silk. The 
wers are worked with purple filling silk in 
three shades, and the leaves and vines with olive green 
filling silk in three shades in the same manner as the 
as and the silk threads are overseamed on with 
silk of a medium shade. 


See illustration on page 452. 


Tats ed, is worked with crochet cotton, No. 40, 
Make a foun- 


the next foundation at., five times alternately 1 ch., 1 
, 7 ch., pass over 5 st., 1 sc. on the following st. 
Een ich ip 9d round.—x 7 ch. 1 sc, on the third 
ch, before the next p. in the preceding ro 


vefore next p., 8 ch., and repeat once from »* ; but 
, instead of 8 ch. work 1 ch. 1p. 4th round.— 
% T che, 1 8c. on the third ch. before the next p. in 





receding round, 1 ch., 1 Pas 7 ch., 1 8c. on the ch. be- 
ween the first and second of the next 7 dc., 1 ch., 1 p., 
7 ch., 1 sc. on the ch. between the sixth and seventh 
of the dc. before referred to, 1 ch., 1 P» and repeat 
once from *. t always the 244th rounds until 
the edging has & ned the required length, and then 
work on both sides one lengthwise round as follows: 
Always alternately 1 dc. on the next edge st., 3 ch., 
pass over a corresponding interval. Next work the 
round on the under edge as follows: « four times al- 
ternately 8 sc. on the next 3 ch., 1 sc. on the upper 
veins of the next dc., then 7 ch., fasten to the tenth 
of the 16 sc. worked previously, 7 ch., fasten to the 
fourth of the same 16 ch., going back on the st. worked 
last, crochet 5 sc., the last two of which are separated 
by 1 p. on the first 4 of the next 7 ch., 2 ch., 3 p., 2ch., 
5 sc., the first 2 of which are separated by 1 p. on the 
last 4 of the next 7 ch., 1 slip stitch on the last of the 
16 sc. worked on the st. of the preceding round, and 
repeat from *. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Dresses, Figs. 1-6. 
See illustrations on page 452. 


Figs. 1 and 6.—Buntine Dress. The skirt of blue 
ae is forty-four inches long in front, fifty-six 
inches long in the back, and three yards and a quarter 
wide on the bottom. It is trimmed with a side-pleated 
ruffle four inches wide, a box-pleating four inches and 
seven-eighths wide, and a heading two inches wide, 
The trimming for the polonaise is posed of white 
galloon, white needle-work borders two inches and a 
quarter wide, and white pearl buttons. 

Fig. 2.—Derarve Dress. This dress is made of gray 
delaine, and consists of a skirt and polonaise. The 
skirt is trimmed with two side-pleated ruffles and a 
heading of the material, and with a ruffle and fold of 
brown faille. The trimming for the polonaise consists 
< tue ruffies of delaine and folds and tabs of 

e. 





Fig. 3.—Fartiz anp Sriver Gauze Dress. This 
dress is made of brown faille and silver gauze in a 
- poy shade, and is trimmed with side-pleated ruffles 
of the former and with buttons. 

Fig. 4.—Dress ror Gre, rrom 5 To 7 YEARS OLD. 
The trimming for this dress of blue and white plaid 
camel’s-hair consists of side -plea ruffles, white 
ee edging, pearl buttons, and gros grain 

ws. 

Fig. 5.—Fov.arp Dress. This dress of Sévres blue 
foulard consists of a skirt and polonaise. The skirt is 
trimmed with a side-pleated and a ered ruffie of 
the material, and with galloon. The 2 pe weg is like- 
wise trimmed with olen and with a bow of gros 
grain ribbon. 


Borders for Children’s Dresses.—Point Lace 
Braid and Point Russe Embroidery. 
See illustrations on page 453. 

For the border Fig. 1 run medallion point lace braid 
on the foundation, button-hole stitch the edge with 
red cotton, and work the Smyrna stitches partly with 
red and partly with white cotton. 

For the border Fig. 2 ran medallion point lace braid 
on the dress material in curves with red cotton. 
Work the clover leaves with white cotton in chain 
stitch, and fill them with point Russe stitches of red 
cotton, 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 
THE LAST LOOK. 


ALL around us the great unbroken circle of the 
sea, overhead the paler color of the morning sky, 
and this huge floating palace of 4500 tons crash- 
ing its way through the rolling waves of a heavy 
ground-swell—that was what we found when we 
stepped out on to the white and sun-lit deck. 

“What cheer, Madame Columbus? And how 
goes the log?” cried the lieutenant, making his 
appearance at the top of the companion way. 

adame Columbus had been up betimes—in 
order to make sure of her bath—and was now en- 
gaged in private conversation with Lady Sylvia. 

“We are a point west by north of Ben Nevis,” 
she answered, promptly, “but the Irish coast is 
not yet in sight.” 

The latter half of her statement was true, any- 
how; there was not even the faint cloud of an 
island visible all around the dark blue horizon. 
And so we set out on our march up and down the 
deck, which had been strictly enjoined upon us by 
our admiral-in-chief, but which was occasionally 
interfered with by a lurch that sent this or that 
couple flying toward the hand-rail. And we were 
all full of our new experiences; of the strange 
sensation of plunging through the night at this 
terrible speed, of the remarkable ease with which 
articles could be taken out of portmanteaus, and 
of the absolute impossibility of getting them put 
in again so as to secure something like order in 
our respective cabins. It was a brilliant morn- 
ing, with a fresh and delightful breeze; but so 
blue was the sky, and so blue was the sea, that 
the eyes, becoming accustomed to this intense blue, 
saw every thing on board the ship as of a glow- 
ing brown or red, while the human faces we look- 
ed at in passing were simply a blaze of crimson. 
Then we went below to breakfast, and instituted 
a sort of formal acquaintance with two or three 
folks who had been, the previous evening at din- 
ner, absolute strangers to us. 

That forenoon, as we sat on deck with our books, 
which were seldom looked at, we could not under- 
stand why Queen T——— was so fiercely opposed 
to our going ashore at Queenstown for an hour or 
two. As the pale line of coast now visible on the 
horizon came nearer and more near, she seemed 
to regard both Ireland and the Irish with great 
disfavor, though we knew very well that ordinarily 
she had a quite remarkable affection for both. 

“ What is Queenstown ?” said she. “ A squalid 
little place, filled with beggars and trades-people 
that prey on the ignorance of Americans. They 
give you baskets of fruit, with brown paper filling 
up half. They charge you—” 

“ Why, you have never been there in your life !” 
exclaimed our Bell, with staring eyes. 

“But I know, all the same!” was the retort, 
“ Haven’t Americans told me again and again of 
their first experiences of Irish hospitality? And 
what is the use of being at all that trouble of go- 
ing ashore to look at a miserable little town ?” 











“Madame,” said the lieutenant, with a loud 
laugh, “T do think you are afraid we will not come 
back if we once are on the land. Do you think 
we-will run away? And the company—will they 
give us back our passage-money ?” 

She relapsed into a proud and indignant silence ; 
we knew not how Queenstown had managed so 
grievously to offend her. 

And now we drew near the point at which we 
were to bid a real farewell to our native land; 
and as we slowly glided into the broad, bright 
bay, Queenstown gave us an Irish welcome of 
laughter shining through tears, of sunlight strug- 
gling through fleecy clouds of rain, and lighting 
up the beautiful green shores. There was a beau- 
tiful green, too, in the water of the bay, which 
was rippled over by a light westerly breeze. Well, 
we remained on board, after all. We were in- 
formed by our admiral-in-chief that now, when 
the ship was almost empty, and certainly still, 
was an excellent opportunity for setting our cab- 
ins to rights, and putting away every thing we 
should not require on the voyage. What was 
there to see by remaining on deck? A quiet bay, 
a green shore, and some white houses—that was 
all. Those of us who rebelled, and insisted on 
remaining on deck, she treated with silent scorn. 
She was successful, at least, in carrying Lady Syl- 
via with her below. 

And yet it must be confessed that we were all 
of us glad to get away from Queenstown. We 
wished to feel that we had really started. Wast- 
ing time in waiting for mails is not an exciting 
occupation, at Queenstown or elsewhere. When, 
therefore, the tender came out from the shore, 
and discharged her human and other cargo, and 
when the order was given to let go the gangway, 
we were glad enough—all of us, perhaps, except 
one; for what meant that slight exclamation, and 
the inadvertent step forward, as this last means 
of communication was withdrawn? But there was 
a friendly hand on her arm. The child looked on 
in mute despair as the great vessel began to move 
through the water. There was a good deal of 
cheering as we now, and finally, set out on our 
voyage; she did not seem to hear it. 

And now we were out on the Atlantic, the land 
gradually receding from sight, the great ship forg- 
ing ahead at full speed through the rushing waves, 
the golden glory of the afternoon shining on her 
tall masts. They were getting out some sail, too; 
and as the string of men were hauling up the 
heavy gaff of the mizzen try-sail, one tall fellow, 
the leader of the choir, was singing so that all 
could hear, 

“Oh, it’s Union Square as I chanced for to pass, 

0, heave, ho! 

Oh, it’s there I met a bonnie young "ad 
while the idiotic refrain, 

“Give a man time to roll a man down,” 
sounded musically enough with its accompani- 
ment of flapping canvas and rushing waves. And 
there were rope-quoits got out, too, and the more 
energetic shovel-board ; while those who scorned 
such vain delights were briskly promenading the 
deck with an eye to dinner. And then, at din- 
ner, the sudden cry that made every one start up 
from the table and crowd round the nearest port- 
hole to look out on that extraordinary sunset-— 
the sea a plain of dark and rich purple, almost 
hard in its outline against the sky; the sky a 
pure, dazzling breadth of green—a sort of olive 
green, but so dazzling and clear that it burned 
itself into the memory, and will forever remain 
there—with a few lines of still more lambent 
gold barred across the west. That fire of color 
had blinded all eyes.. When we returned to our 
seats we could scarcely see each other. 

“What a beautiful night we shall have!” said 
Lady Sylvia, who was doing her best to be very 
brave and cheerful—because, you see, it was our 
common duty, she considered, to cheer up the 
spirits of the young mother who had left her two 
children behind her—“ and what a pity it is, my 
dear Mrs. Von Rosen, that you did not bring your 
guitar with you! Half of the charm of the voy- 
age will be lost. And you know it will be moon- 
light to-night—you might have sung to us.” 

“T am like Mrs, S——’s little girl,” said our 
Bell, “ whom they used to bother so before visit- 
ors. She said, one day, in the most pathetic 
voice, ‘I wish I didn’t know no songs; and then 
I shouldn’t have to sing none.’ But the guitar 
has been put away for a long time now. That 
belonged to the days of romance. Do you know 
any Scotch songs, Lady Sylvia? I have gone 
mad about them lately.” 

“T believe it was once remarked of you, Bell,” 
says one of us, “that yeur heart was like a mag- 
netized needle, always turning toward the north. 
But what we want to know is where you are go- 
ing to stop. Cumberland ballads used to be 
enough for you; then you got to the Borders; 
then to the Lowlands; and now you are doubt- 
less among the clans. Does any body know if 
there are stirring tunes in Iceland, or any Volks- 
lieder to be picked up about the north pole? 
Nevertheless, we will take what you like to give 
us. We will pardon the absence of the guitar. 
When the moon comes out, we will take up the 
rugs on deck, and get into a nice shadowy cor- 
ner, and—and what is that about ‘ Above—below 
—all’s well?” 

“We are indeed well off,” says our grave mon- 
itress, “that we have nothing to think about but 
moonlight and singing. What I am thankful for 
is that the clear night will lessen the chances of 
our running down any unfortunate small vessel. 
Ah! you don’t know, Lady Sylvia, how often that 
happens—and nobody ever hears of it. A huge 
ship like this would simply cut down one of these 
smaller vessels to the water’s edge and go clean 
over her, And of course the greatest r of 
our doing so is near land. Think of the poor 
men, after being months at sea, perhaps, and 
within a day or so of meeting their wives and 
families anting, this huge monster crash- 
ing down on them! I tremble when I hear peo- 
ple speak of the vessels anchored on the New- 





foundland Banks, and the fogs there, and the 
great steamers going on through the night. A 
collision is nothing to us—I suppose we should 
scarcely feel any shock at all—but it is certain 
death to the unhappy wretches who are out there 
at the fishing. Well, it is part of the risk of their 
calling. They have to support their families some- 
how; and I suppose their wives know each time 
they leave the land that they may never be heard 
of — I wonder whether these poor men ever 
think that they are hardly used in life. No doubt 
they would prefer to belong to a fine club; and 
their wives would like to drive about in carriages. 
But I suppose they have their compensations. 
The home-coming must be pleasant enough.” 

“But do we go right on through a fog, all the 
same ?” asked our Bell, in some alarm. 

“At a reduced speed, certainly; and people 
say that the beoming of the fog-horn at night is 
one of the most horrid sounds in the world.” 

“You never thought of that danger, Lady Syl. 
via,” said Bell, with a smile, “ when your—when 
Mr. Balfour and you used to speak of going round 
the world in a steam-yacht. By-the-way, I sup- 
pose that steam-yacht that came out with us has 
got back to Queenstown by this time.” 

. Queen T- glanced quickly and nervously at 
er. 

“T hope so,” said Lady Sylvia. “It was very 
friendly of the people to escort us a bit on our 
way. I suppose they knew some one on board. 
But I did not see any one waving a good-by to 
them when they left.” 

“Oh,” said Queen T——, carelessly, “I have no 
doubt they only came out for a run.” 

When we went on deck we found the last glow 
of the twilight fading out of the northwestern 
skies. We were all alone on the moving world 
of waters, the huge metallic-hued waves break- 
ing over in masses of white foam that were clear- 
ly visible in the semi-darkness, But by this time 
we had grown so accustomed to the monotonous 
sound of the rushing waves that it was almost 
the equivalent of silence ; so that any other sound 
—the striking of the bells every half hour in the 
steering-room, for example, and the repetition by 
the man at the look-out—was startlingly clear 
and distinct. We got our chairs brought th- 
er, and the shawls spread out, and formed a little 
group by ourselves, whose talking, if we were so 
inclined, could not well be overheard. But there 
was not much talking, somehow. Perhaps that 
monotonous rushing of the water had a drowsy 
effect. Perhaps we were trying to find out the 
names of the pale, clear stars overhead, far be- 
yond the tall masts that kept swaying this way 
and that as the vessel rose and fell on the long 
waves. Or were we wondering whether the man 
at the look-out, whose form was duskily visible 
against the clear, dark sky, could make out some 
small and distant speck—some faint glimmer of a 
light, perhaps—to tell us that we were not quite 
alone in this awful world of waters ? 

Then the stars grew paler; for a new glory be- 
gan to fill the lambent skies, and the white deck 
began to show black shadows that moved on the 
silvery surface as the ship rose to the waves. 

“Do you remember that moonlight night at 
Grasmere ?”’ says Queen T—— to her friend. 
“And won’t you sing us ‘The Flowers of the 
Forest ?’” 

It was quite another song that she sang—in a 
low voice that mingled curiously with the monot- 
onous, melancholy rush of the waves. It was 
about the bonnie young Flora who “sat sighing 
her lane, the dew on her plaid an’ the tear in her 
e’e.” Why should she have picked out this bal- 
lad of evil omen for our very first night on the 
Atlantic? 

“ She looked at a boat wi’ the breezes that swung 

Away on the wave like a bird o’ the main; 

An’ aye as it lessened she sighed an’ she sung, 

* Farewell to the lad I shall ne’er see again.’” 
Perhaps her conscience smote her. Perhaps she 
thought it was hardly fair to suggest to this poor 
young thing who was thrown on our care that the 
cruel parting she had just undergone was a final 
one. At all events, as she began to sing this 
other song, it seemed to some of us that she was 
taking a clear leap across a long interval of time, 
and imagining herself somehow as already return- 
ing to English shores. For she sang— 





arms! 
But oh! if he’s faithless, and minds na his Nannie, 


Flow still between us, thou wide roaring main! 


May I never see it, may I never trow it, 
Bat, dying, believe that my Willie’s my ain!” 


Perhaps it was only our idle fancy, on this beau- 
tiful and pensive night, that coupled Bell’s selec- 
tions with the fortunes of our guest; but, all 
the same, one of us—who is always tenderly 
thoughtful in such small matters—suddenly call- 
ed out, 

“Come, Bell, we shall have no more sad songs, 
Who was it that used to sing ‘The Braes o’ Mar’ 
with a flushed face as if all the clans from John 
O’Groat’s to Airlie were marshaling under her 
leadership ?” 

Bell is an obliging person. She sang that song, 
and many another; and there was an attempt at 
a modest duet or two; while the ceaseless roar 
of the waves went on, and we watched the moon- 
light quiver and gleam on the hurrying waters. 

“Oh, my dear,” says Queen T——., putting her 
hand on the head of her old friend and compan- 
ion, who was nestled at her feet, “this is not at 
all like crossing the Channel, is it ?” 

“Not much,” says Bell. “I am already con- 
vinced that my ancestors were Vikings.” 

Nor was it at all like crossing the Channel when 
we went below for the night—passing the great 
ruddy saloon, with its golden lamps and hushed 
repose—and sought out the privacy of our quiet 
and neat little cabins. But here an act of re- 
tributive justice had to be administered. There 
were two people standing alone in one of these 
cabins, amid a wild confusion of slippers, dress- 
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, and clothes-brushes, Says the one to 

the other, sternly, ; 

“ What did you mean by that suspicious glance 

when the steam-yacht was mentioned ?” 

“What steam-yacht ?” says she, innocently; 

but in the dusky light of the iamp her face is 
seen to flush. 

“You know very well.” 

Here her fingers become somewhat nervous; 
and a piteous and guilty look comes into the 
eyes. 
Do you mean to deny that Balfour was in 
that boat, that you knew he was to be in it, and 
that you dared to keep the knowledge from his 
wife ?” 

“ And if he was,” says she, with her lips be- 
ginning to quiver, “how could I tell her? It 
would have driven the poor thing mad with pain. 
How could I tell her?” 

“T believe you have a heart as hard as the 
nether millstone.” 

And perhaps she had; but it was certainly not 
her own sorrows that were making the tears run 
down her face, as she pretended to be busy over 
a portmanteau. 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 





BIBLE AND FRUIT MISSION. 
See illustration on page 457. 
N December, 1875; two kind-hearted ladies con- 
ceived the idea of alleviating the condition of 
the three thousand sick in the public hospitals 
by carrying them fruit and other delicacies suited 
to their needs, and at the same time administer- 
ing religious consolation and surrounding them 
with the humanizing influences of a friendly in- 
terest for their welfare. The experiment was 
tried, with signal success. New helpers were en- 
listed, and the charity grew so fast that at the 
present moment, a year and a half from the be- 
ginning, more than a hundred ladies are engaged 
in the good work, with auxiliaries in many of the 
suburban towns, whose donations of fruit, flowers, 
and other luxuries, so cheap in the country and 
so precious to the sick and poor of the towns, are 
forwarded gratuitously by most of the leading 
express companies. These donations are person- 
ally distributed by the ladies of the mission, un- 
der the direction of the physicians of the institu- 
tions, who bear testimony to the happy results 
of this excellent charity. 

The Charity Hospital, in which the accompany- 
ing sketches were made, was the place selected 
by the missionaries for the inauguration of their 
work, and has been visited by them weekly since 
the beginning of their enterprise, ministering to 
an average of over six hundred patients at each 
visit. The Penitentiary Hospital, insane asylums, 
Bellevue Hospital, Homeopathic Hospital, and 
other institutions are also visited more or less 
frequently. Not only fruit and flowers, but del- 
icacies of all sorts—tea, sugar, coffee, jellies, ice- 
cream, cakes, rolls, and kindred articles, even to 
fans—are distributed, together with carefully se- 
lected reading matter, and each gift is accompa- 
nied by a Scripture text or extract. The ladies, 
moreover, sing, read, and pray with the patients, 
interest themselves in their private affairs, and 
often follow them with their benefactions after 
leaving the hospital, reclaiming the vicious, and 
finding employment for the needy and deserving. 

In the hospitals the advent of the missionaries 
is looked upon as a gala occasion by suffering 
patients, both old and young, their wan faces 
lighting up with pleasure as the ladies belonging 
to the mission enter the various wards and dis- 
tribute the delicacies the benevolent have placed 
at their disposal. To those of our readers who 
are so inclined, a visit to the hospital some Tues- 
day would be a work of profitable pleasure and 
instruction. “The Commodore,” who figures 
among the sketches, has decided humor, as the 
following anecdote will show: He is almost sight- 
less, and as regards his parentage there is not the 
slightest clew. After he had been in the hospital 
a few hours he was asked how he felt. Looking 
roguishly askance at his interlocutor, he drawled 
out, with a suppressed laugh, “Oh, pooty well; 
only I’ve been used to French nurses.” 

Donations in money and fruit to the above 
charity will be received by Messrs. Corwin & Co., 
1148 Broadway, New York. 





ABOUT SERVANTS. 


4 Mo light” on the servant question is 

something that is imperatively demand- 
ed. We have had quite enough chatter about 
the perverseness of the race of servants in gen- 
eral, and the shocking depravity of this or that 
Biddy or Wilhelmina in particular; what we now 
require is some practical guidance which will aid 
us to lessen one of the most trying crosses it is 
the lot of civilization to bear. Let me contrib- 
ute my mite. From a long study of the servant 
problem, I am convinced that much of the trou- 
ble connected with its satisfactory solution lies 
with ladies themselves; and however shocking 
such a statement may seem, I persist in asserting 
that not until we have a reformation in mistresses 
can we hope for any improvement in maids. 

At one time I thought the heavy demands in 
the way of work which our large houses (with 
their three or four flights of stairs to be ascend- 
ed and descended fifty times a day, perhaps) laid 
on our servants was what made them so willful, 
untidy, neglectful, and ill-tempered. I hailed the 
advent of the era of “ flats,” and thought the tri- 
umphant solution of the servant question was 
close at hand. Unfortunately my dream was 
rudely dispelled at the outset. A young friend 
of mine, a pretty and stylish New York girl, was 
married in the most approved “ gilt-edged” fash- 
ion, at one of the finest of our churches, to the 
man of her choice, a oo young merchant, 
and they went to live ina eee of rooms, 
situated, from drawing-room to kitchen, all on 





one floor, and furnished not only luxuriously, but 
with extreme completeness in every detail relat- 
ing tothe most homely matters. ater and 
gas pipes were laid in every room; the refuse of 
the kitchen was so arranged that it fell into a 
garbage below stairs without the lift- 
ing of a finger; there was a patent knife-clean- 
er, clothes - boiler, baby - jumper, back -scratcher, 
and goodness knows what all besides. Never 
was an abode devised in which you were taken 
in and done for more completely than in this. 
The ambition of the architect had fairly run away 
with him in a mad frenzy to invent conveniences, 
all of which, of course, went toward swelling the 
rent of this delightful place of abode. Yes, it 
was dear, very dear, quite as dear as a house; 
but then it was so pretty, so fresh, so convenient, 
and, above all, it was going to entirely preserve 
its owners from that worst of all pests—difficul- 
ties with servants! Well, without going into items 
of detail, allow me to give the sum total of this 
young couple’s experience by recording that at 
the end of the first year they sold off their furni- 
ture at terrific loss, sublet their charming flat at 
a disadvantage, and were glad to seek shelter in 
as uncomfortable a boarding-place as you would 
care to see—turned out of house and home by 
the “ villainy,” the “insolence,” the “ obstreper- 
ousness,” of servants! And this was the begin- 
ning of my change of sentiment on the subject, 
and my swaying toward the belief that to have 
a good servant, you must first “catch” your good 
mistress, 

In the very first interview with an applicant 
for the vacant place in a household a lady should 
say plainly that it is her custom to come fre- 
quently into the kitchen, and that custom she 
intends to continue. There is nothing more pre- 
posterous than the assumption on the part of a 
servant to the proprietorship of any part of a 
house in which she is a mere hireling, and her 
often insolently expressed pu of not letting 
any one come “into her kitchen.” When I first 
began housekeeping in New York, I was much 
inclined to preserve inviolate the privacy of my 
servants’ sleeping-rooms ; but I soon learned that 
my delicacy was rewarded by the generation in 
the house of a pest spot of foul odors and gen- 
eral slovenliness. In self-defense I was obliged 
to make it a daily duty to visit these rooms, 
throw open the windows, and insist on their 
thorough purification and setting to rights. 

It is well to have jotted down on a slip of pa- 
per a list of the various duties you require of the 
new servant,a copy of which you had better 
place in her hands, after reading it to her and 
thoroughly explaining each item. By this means 
you obviate that reproach so often heard, “ I nev- 
er expected to have to do” so-and-so, “ This is 
not my work,” and so forth. If you have al- 
ready one or more servants whom you intend to 
keep, it is a good plan to call them up and speak 
of the distribution of duties in the presence of 
all, also of the arrangement of holidays. Alter- 
nate Sunday evenings out are customary, but the 
proviso should be made that no servant shall be 
out after half past ten. Indeed, this should be 
the retiring hour for servants every night. I 
have known servants to entertain friends, read 
worthless and pernicious books and papers, or 
play cards till past midnight, spite of repeated 
requests to retire, on the part of the person whom 
for convenience’ sake, and not because the name 
has much exactness in America, I will call the 
mistress. Most servants in New York exact a 
half-holiday out each week, as well as the Sun- 
day ape oy This ought never to be- conceded 
unless the fellow-servant agrees to do extra work 
that afternoon in return for a like privilege her- 
self on another day. No servant should ever be 
allowed a door-key on any pretense whatever. 
One of the most trying experiences I ever had 
was with a young Irishwoman (who in most re- 
spects was so good a servant that we strove to 
bear her failings with patience) who had per- 
suaded me to give her a night latch-key to the 
front-door. As soon as she obtained it she en- 
tered upon a practice of leaving the house every 
evening after her work was done, and staying 
out till such time as it suited her pleasure to re- 
enter. Frequently we did not know she was out, 
and sometimes discovered it through unanswer- 
ed rings at the front-door bell. When bed-time 
came we had the alternative of sitting up to all 
hours waiting for her, or to lock her out and run 
the risk of not ge any breakfast in the morn- 
ing, or to go to bed with the knowledge that there 
was a person roaming around the streets, perhaps 
not in the soberest condition, who had the full 
power to enter our abode undisturbed, and bring 
in whom she pleased with her. One night she 
played us a mischievous trick. We sat up wait- 
ing for her until after one o’clock in the morn- 
ing, when, hearing a noise in the basement (prob- 
ably rats), we went down to investigate, and in 
that moment’s ab she happened to arrive. 
She crept in quietly, and though she knew by the 
lights we were waiting for her, she softly stole up 
to her room to bed. We resumed our watch for 
another hour or two, and then, quite exhausted 
and very anxious, went to bed. The next day she 
insisted that she had got in “about eleven.” I 
repeat, never give a door-key to a servant. 

As a usual thing, American householders are 
so anxious to get a servant to help them in the 
heavy and rough duties which our system of liv- 
ing in large houses entails (and which the “ flat” 
plan ought to obviate) that they will take any de- 
cent-looking person who is willing to come, be her 
“ character” written, verbal, or even minus, In 
such a state of affairs, it is only a marvel that we 
get along with as little disaster as we do, and in- 
stead of ane only insulted, villified, tortured with 
badly cooked food, and occasionally robbed, we 
are not murdered outright by these irresponsible 
members of the “ dangerous classes.” To take a 

into your household who is the bearer of 
a laudatory scrawl signed by some abstrac- 
tion of Smith or Jones is a p of great 








risk, and one which no careful housekeeper should 
incur. The European practice of requiring an 
interview with the last employer is rapidly gain- 
ing ground in New York, and if ladies will insist 
upon this safeguard every time they take a new 
servant, the working-women will have to submit 
to it, and its action can not fail to be very bene- 
ficial in respect to existing evils. 

Some ladies “go around” with a new servant 
for a day or two to show them the ways of the 
house ; after that they expect their handmaids to 
run on, like a fifteen-day clock, without rewind- 
ing. The fact is that though the servant’s work 
in a household has its frequent periods of stag- 
nation, utter repose, the mistress’s occupations 
are unceasing. To be sure, her labor is not very 
hard, but it is constant. Before each meal the 
tidy housekeeper will be on hand to examine the 
aspect of the table, prior to allowing the other 
members of the household to be called. If at 
breakfast or lunch, is the tea or coffee boiling 
hot, the butter bowl well filled, yet free from 
specks and v: t dabs? Is the sugar basin 
filled? Has the milk come? Do all knives, 
forks, spoons, and plates required answer to the 
roll-call? Are hot things on hot plates, and 
cold things on cold plates, and not vice versa? 
Above all, is every article of table ware as scrupu- 
lously clean as water and fresh towels and honest 
rubbing will make them? The dinner hour will 
see a repetition of this sort of examination, only 
more extended. These daintinesses constitute 
the great charm of the family table, and it is im- 
possible to expect a coarse, careless alien to care 
for such a mixture of estheticism and feeding. 

Otrve Logan. 








THE BIRTHDAY. 


My birthday! why do you remind me? 
I hate its oft-recurring chime; 
It brings me nothing but sad remembrance, 
And makes me quarrel with poor old Time. 
My birthday! gladly I'd forget it; 
I would be younger if I could. 
Alas! alas! the years are swindlers; 
They make me old before I’m good. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


T. JOHN, the commercial metropolis of New 
Brunswick, has been laid in ruins by a ter- 
rible conflagration. Early in the afternoon of 
June 20, while a high wind was prevailing, a fire 
was discovered in a building on the south side 
of York Point Slip. The flames spread with 
frightful rapidity to dry wooden buildings in the 
vicinity, and firemen and ~— were power- 
less to stay their progress. Soon the business 
rtion of the city was attacked by the fierce 
estroyer, and whole streets swept away. Not 
until past midnight did the wind abate, and 
some control was gained over the flames. St. 
Joba is a distressed city. Nearly all the busi- 
ness portion of the town has been destroyed; 
numerous public buildings and private resi- 
dences were burned; about a dozen lives were 
lost; fifteen thousand people are reported home- 
less and destitute of provisions. Among the 
public ———. burned were the new Post- 
office, Bank of New Brunswick, Custom-house, 
Maritime Bank, City Building, Nova Scotia 
Bank, Academy of Music, Orphan Asylum, Deaf 
and Dumb Institution; also there were de- 
stroyed twelve or more churches, eight or ten 
hotels, the Western Union Telegraph Office, and 
many mee offices. The loss is estimated 
at from $12,000,000 to $20,000,000. Relief, in 
the form of money, clothing, and cooked pro- 
visions, was promptly sent to the sufferers from 
many cities, and measures were instituted in all 
prominent cities to give substantial help to the 
afflicted town. St. Jon, which is situated at 
the mouth of the river St. John, has, with its 
suburbs, a population of about fifty thousand. 
It is an old town, having been founded as a fort 
about 1635. No permanent English settlement 
was made there until 1783. The harbor of St. 
John is one of the finest in America, and it is 
the first city in New Brunswick in population, 
wealth, and commercial importance. No doubt 
it will rally oumeuee? from this calamity, 
and the burned district be speedily rebuilt. 


Severe sickness is reported among the Rus- 
sian troops in the valley of the Danube, although 
the fever season has barely commenced. All 
accounts agree, however, in describing the med- 
— department of the army as being in excel- 
ent order. 








Certain Harvard students have done them- 
selves and the college to which they belong 

eat discredit by a most disgraceful midnight 
oray. Breaking into houses and stealing arti- 
cles of ladies’ wearing — may seem fun to 
the rude, uncultured school-boy, or may prove 
a temporary gain to the degraded burglar. B 
the fact that any members of an American uni- 
versity do such things, under any pretense, sim- 
ply shows that such university by mistake con- 
tains some persons destitute of the essential 
qualities of gentlemen. 





Eleven men convicted of murder recently suf- 
fered the extreme penalty of the law on the 
same day in Pennsylvania. Ten of these be- 
longed to that secret organization known by the 
name of the “‘ Molly Maguires,” and, as agents 
of that society, had become assassins. hat- 
ever views may be held in to the wisdom 
of capital punishment, all will admit that, if ever 
justifiable, it was in the case of the ‘‘ Molly 

uire’’ murderers, <A terrible necessity exist- 
ed to show the power of law over anarchy and 
crime. Ever since 1861 the mining districts of 
Eastern Pennsylvania have been oppressed by 
this mysterious society, which is of foreign 
origin, having been transplanted from Ireland. 
There it was formed chiefly to resist the de- 
mands of Jandlords upon tenants; and while 
performing their deeds of violence the men were 
disguised as women, and therefore, it is said, 
they assumed the name of ‘Molly Maguires.” 
Other origins, however, have been given to the 
name. In the coal regions of Pennsylvania 
there were many brutal assassinations of prom- 
{nent citizens, and numerous outrages by this 





association. No man’s life was safe. The ‘‘ Mol- 
ly Maguires” met in secret places; to revenge 
their supposed wrongs, they selected their vic- 
tims, and some one was appointed to perform 
the murderous deeds. There was a long series 
of violent deeds, and the law failed or feared to 
lay its hand upon the perpetrators. But latter- 
ly justice has searched out the offenders—at 
least some of them—and the appalling execu- 
tion of ten ‘‘ Molly Maguires’’ in one day is an 
awful warning to all inclined to trample on 
the laws of our country. The community ac- 
knowledged the necessity of stringent measures. 
There is need for government to show that no 
combination for unlawful purposes can main- 
tain itself in this country by deeds of violence 
and bloodshed. 





Queen Victoria is very sparing of her visits in 
London; but it is stated that as soon as she had 
lunched after her recent arrival at Balmoral, she 
and the Princess Beatrice went out and visited 
the cottagers in the vicinity of the castle. This 
is all very well, but fashionable London rather 
resents it. 





No less than three thousand pictures are said 
to have been rejected from the Royal Academy 
this year. The unlucky artists have held a 
meeting to consider what they can do about it. 





“Cockroaches Utilized” is the title of a brief 
article in an exchange. It appears that in Rus- 
sia the common cockroach is a popular remedy 
for dropsy, and is also useful in other diseases. 
A good many housekeepers would willingly dis- 
_ of their stock of cockroaches at a reduced 
price. 





Information has just been received concerning 
one of the most disastrous rain-storms that ever 
occurred in Brazil. It was continuous for sev- 
eral weeks. The loss of cattle, horses, and sheep 
must amount to hundreds of thousands, if not 
millions. 





Following speedily after the St. John fire was 
the conflagration that brought distress and 
trouble upon Marblehead, Massachusetts—a 
quaint old town settled more than two hundred 
yearsago. The fire lasted more than four hours, 
destroying over seventy buildings, including 
many shoe manufactories. Besides the immedi- 
ate loss of property, a large proportion of the 
working people are thrown out of employment, 
and the suffering thus greatly increased. 





Many of the inhabitants of Mount Carmel are 
in a distressed condition from the results of the 
tornado, notwithstanding the aid which has 
been sent them. About one hundred families 
are homeless, and over one hundred persons are 
wounded. The pecuniary loss is not less than 
$400,000—a heavy burden for a population of 
2200 to bear alone, 

The tramp nuisance becomes aggravated as 
summer advances. Not only in cities, but in 
country places, vagabonds are attempting all 
kinds of violence whereby to get money and food 
without work. The law should deal promptly 
and severely with all those who go about from 
house to house demanding whatever they hap- 
pen to want. And great caution should be ex- 
ercised in opening the doors of houses to this 
insolent and aggressive class of beggars. 





The English court went into mourning offi- 
cially for the late Queen of the Netherlands. 
She was a lady of literary tastes, read Greek and 
Latin well, and spoke and thoroughly under- 
stood the German, Dutch, Russian, English, and 
French languages. 


The corner-stone of the new St. John’s Hos- 
pital was recently laid by Bishop Littlejohn, on 
the site at the corner of Atlantic and Albany 
avenues, Brooklyn. The building will contain 
three double wards, with accommodations for 
one hundred beds. The institution is much 
needed, and will be a blessing to the suffering 
who may find shelter and attendance in it. 


It will be interesting to travellers in France 
to know that the railways there are giving in- 
creased facilities to those who wish to proceed 
to Germany and Switzerland. Two new ex- 
press trains will soon run from Paris to Belfort, 
and the time is so much reduced between these 
places, as also between Paris and Frankfort, that 
travellers can leave Paris and arrive in that city 
at much more convenient hours than formerly. 





Gemma Cuniberti is the name of a five-year- 
old girl who is said to be a “‘star’”’ at one of the 
Florentine theatres. She is beautiful, and plays 
her parts marvelously, seeming to have been 
born for the stage. It is predicted that she will 
grow to be the greatest actress the world has 
ever seen, 





About seventy young cadets passed the ordeal 
of the West Point examination, and donned the 
uniform of second lieutenants in the United 
Statesarmy. The “class cup,”’ which the grad- 
uates caused to be manufactured to be present- 
ed to the first boy baby born to any of their 
number who shall marry, is a beautiful work of 
art. It is in the shape of a goblet, of sterlin 
silver, ten inches high, the bowl lined with gold 
and frosted without. The details of the design 
are exquisite, and must be seen to be appreciated. 





On June 22 a special performance at the Roy- 
al Italian Opera, in London, was given in honor 
of General Grant. On the arrival of the ex-Pres- 
ident and his wife, the curtain immediately rose, 
disclosing Mile. Albani and the full chorus of 
the company, behind whom was a group of 
American flags. Mile. Albani sang the “ Star- 
spangled Banner,” with the full chorus and or-. 
chestra. General Grant, for the first time after 
his arrival in England, was dressed in the full 
uniform of a major-general. The entire audi- 
ence rose on the general’s entrance, and re- 
mained standing during the singing, as did also 
General Grant and wife. After the song was 
finished, General Grant was loudly applauded, 
and bowed in response. The Daughter of the 

was then performed, with Mlle. Mar- 
imon in the principal réle. General Grant was 
obliged to leave early to go to the Queen's ball 
at Buckingham Palace. is box was decorated 
with flowers. 
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THE RAISING OF JAIRUS’ DAUGHTER.—[Sex Porm on Pacx 458.) 
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THE RAISING OF JAIRUS’ 
DAUGHTER. 
See illustration on page 456. 
Tur boat that bore the Master had crossed the silver 


Be: 

And a along the mountain paths of rugged Galilee 

Were sounds of voices eager-pitched, was throng of 
hurrying feet, 

For then, as now, were weary hearts, and Jesus’ 
words were sweet. 


With passion freighted earnestness, intense and clear 
as flame, 

Through tumult cleaving swift its way, one prayer 
of pleading came: 

“My little daughter lieth sick; she lieth near to 
death ; 

Oh! on her lay Thy gentle hands—restore her faint- 
ing breath!” 


The stately ruler bowed his head before the Nazarene, 

And meekly led the way for Him the surging ranks 
between. 

Bat ere they reached the stricken house, was message 
brought of woe: 

“Thy daughter even now is dead; vex not the Master 
so!” 


Dark grew the father’s face with grief, with tears 
his eyes were dim ; 

Who did not know this darling child was all the 
world to him? 

How cculd they call her dead ?—the dear, the beau- 
tiful, the bright; 

For him the summer lost its bloom, the noonday 
lost its light. 


Then tenderly unto his thought, as if to soothe its 
ache, 

“Be not afraid; still keep thy faith,” with power 
the Master spake, 

Though long and keen the mourners’ wail was borne 
upon the air— 

The bitter cry of agony, the protest of despair. 


The Master hushed the clamor by the peace upon 
His face, 

As up the stair He softly passed, and stood within 
the place 

Where, wan and pale, the maiden lay, a lily frozen 
there, 

And round her whiteness, like a cloud, the darkness 
of her hair. 


So still the little feet that late had danced to meet 
her sire! 

So still the slender hands that swept but now the 
golden lyre! 

In this deep slumber can she hear the thrilling word, 
Arise ” 


Oh! will she at that kingly look unclose those sealéd 
eyes? 


She hears, she stirs, she lives once more. What joys 
for some there be, 

When to their tour of gloom the Lord has crossed 
the silver sea! 

And though to us He give not back our dead, yet, 
better far, 

We know that where He dwells to-day, in life our 
dear ones are. 








LONGEVITY OF SEEDS. 


ANY are the stories told of seeds taken from 
the hands of mummies or found in their 
cerements, which vegetated after having been 
thus interred for hundreds and even thousands 
of years. Such gtories are either apocryphal or 
absolutely without foundation—not that the per- 
sons relating them intend to deceive, but they 
themselves are deceived through taking things 
for granted without bestowing thought upon the 
matter, or referring it to the investigation of sci- 
entific men. It is well known that the Arabs, 
who are by no means saints, fully understand the 
art of getting up mummies and other Egyptian an- 
tiques for the European and American markets. 

Some of the deceptions practiced in this line 
appear quite ludicrous, as in the case of the mum- 
my unrolled at Boston some years ago. This, be- 
fore being unrolled, was thought from the inscrip- 
tions on the sarcophagus to have been an Egyptian 
princess of high distinction ; but when unrolled, 
before a large audience of distinguished ladies and 
gentlemen, it proved to be an individual of the op- 
posite sex. The princess’s remains had no doubt 
been destroyed by the Arabs for the sake of the 
gold ornaments and perhaps other valuables upon 
them, and another mummy placed in the sarcoph- 
agus to make a good sale of that. In all such 
operations of changing mummies it is probable 
that some of the grain used by the operating 
Arabs, either for themselves or for feeding their 
herses, drops into the sarcophagus or into the 
folds of the wrappings of the mummy, and when 
found is supposed to be coeval with it in age. 

Notwithstanding this, it is true that many seeds, 
when deeply buried in the ground, or placed in 
situations where they are shielded from the influ- 
ences necessary for germination, will maintain 
their vitality for long periods of time, in rare cases 
even for fifteen or sixteen centuries. Professor 
Lindley cites a case of the germination of rasp- 
berry seeds found in the abdominal cavity of a 
ske'eton buried in a coffin thirty feet below the 
surface of an ancient tumulus or barrow in En- 
gland. With the skeleton were also found some 
coins of the Emperor Adrian, so that it was prob- 
ably 1600 or 1700 years old, Another instance 
is known of the vegetation of seeds which were 
found in Scotland at the bottom of a sand pit 
twenty-five feet deep, the geological formation of 
the land showing that they must have lain buried 
there for over 2000 years. So also a number of 
skeletons were found in France, deeply buried in 
the ground, the head of each skeleton resting on 
a small heap or pillow of seed, which subsequent- 
ly germinated. Collateral circumstances showed 
po these graves were of Roman origin, and that 
the skeletons must have been those of bodies in- 
terred there 1500 or 1600 years previously. 

We see further instances of such vitality in 
the germination of seeds upon land which has 
been turned up from a great depth. In Zealand, 
when some marshes were drained, a species of 
cyperus or rush made its appearance in great 
abundance, although it had never before been 
seen in the neighborhood. After draining and 

the fens in Cambridgeshire, England, 





large quantities of field and white mustard sprang 
up, although not previously known there. A late 
instance is that of the removal of the slag of the 
Laurium silver mines in Greece, which have not 
been worked for over 1500 years. On removing 
the slag, a new species of glaucium or horn-poppy 
made its appearance. After a fire in the spruce 
and fir forests of some sections of this country, 
a luxuriant growth of raspberries comes in, and 
after these come birches. In Monmouth County, 
New Jersey, the application of greensand marl to 
the sterile soil brings in white clover where be- 
fore it was not known. So, too, when the Mattos 
Virgens, or virgin forests, of Brazil are destroyed 
by fire, they are succeeded by a vegetation of a 
totally different kind. 

These instances go to show that exclusion from 
light and heat, moderate dryness, and uniform 
temperature are requisite for the preservation of 
the vitality of seeds for long periods of time, and 
that a combination of such circumstances ac- 
counts for the re-appearance of plants or crops 
which may have been destroyed or have disap- 
peared from a given locality. In a field that was 
subsoiled for carrots, a crop of turnips appeared, 
the seeds of which, sown eight years before, had 
evidently been carried down into the earth by 
heavy, flooding rains. So in ditches that have 
been filled up, and re-opened after an interval of 
years, plants that had not been seen in the interim 
again appeared. 

But when seeds are kept in the ordinary way, 
in boxes or bags, their vitality soon disappears. 
Decandolle in 1846 experimented upon the seeds 
of 368 species belonging to about 150 genera, 
which had been gathered in 1831, fifteen years 
before. Of these only 17 species germinated. 
Of 357 species it was noted that 9 out of 180 
were annuals, 4 out of 105 were perennials, 3 out 
of 44 were woody plants, and that the remainder, 
28 biennials, did not vegetate at all. From this 
it would appear that annuals have more vitality 
than perennials, biennials less than either, and 
woody plants more than any of them. The aver- 
age vitality of the 368 species experimented with 
appears as very much less than fifteen years ; yet 
there are exceptional cases to be found. Cucum- 
ber seed has germinated when seventeen years 
old; maize, when thirty; French beans, over thir- 
ty-three ; colsa, at eighteen; melons, over forty; 
sensitive plant, at sixty ; and rye, at over one hun- 
dred and forty years. In all such cases the ger- 
mination is weak, and seldom produces strong, 
thrifty plants; and as comparatively few seeds 
germinate, gardeners and seedsmen seldom sow 
or sell ordinary garden seeds at any thing ap- 
proaching such an age. 

The following table of most of the leading vege- 
tables gives the age of the seed during which it 
will fully and strongly germinate, if properly kept, 
in small quantities, in a cool, airy place, and in 
an atmosphere neither too dry nor too damp: 

















Vegetable. [{Years. Vegetable. |Years.|| Vegetable. | Years. 
Artichoke .| 3 5 | 
Asparagus.| 8 4 
Beans ..... 2 4 
Beets ..... 5 2 
Broccoli 4 2 
Burnet 5 2 
Cabbage 4 8 

arrot..... 2 5 
Cauliflower] 4 8 

lery..... 4 5 
Chervil 5 5 
Cress...... 2 2 
Cucumber.) 5 4 
Egg-plant.| 3 2 























A MODERN MINISTER. 


CHAPTER XIII.—( Continued.) 
A DRAMATIC READING AT THE PAVILION. 


On the Monday he went down to Seaborough, 
arrived by that evening train, and had barely 
alighted before two little Hands took his, two lips 
pouted for the greeting kiss, two eyes shone lus- 
trously a joyful welcome, and— 

“How good tocome! Nobody knows I’m here 
to meet you. Ma’s walking with the company 
where the band is playing. Oh! I am so glad 
you’vecome! May I take that bag, Mr. Garland? 
Do let me carry it.” 

“Too heavy, pretty one. What is the hotel 
called? Not the best, the second best ?” 

“Sea View.” 

“Then this good fellow will take on my bag, 
and we will follow, for I have something for you 
within ; and I shall be glad of a wash and brush, 
after which you will take me one of those pretty 
walks, I am sure.” 

Rose leaped and clapped her hands; this was 
her ambition. 

In due time the treasures were unpacked ; beau- 
tiful boxes, books, and other things dear to girl- 
hood ; and last of all a doll dressed all in the best, 
and this, by wish of the generous donor, the little 
lady was to nurse and have up to the table while 
he had his tea. They were all to themselves ; and, 
although hotel accommodation, it was the most 
home-like tea-table the man had sat down to for 
—a very long time, it seemed, over that sigh. 

“ Well, little girl, and which walk am I to be 
taken this evening ?” 

“Oh, the best; it may rain to-morrow.” 

“Ts that the one you called—” 

“ Sleperton.” 

“Ts there not a Sleperton Manor ?” 

“Just the house I want to show you; it is a 
curious place. Have you then heard of it 9” 

“Years, years ago, I knew its owner.” And 
the Minister had lapsed so thoughtful, little Rose 
delicately forbore to speak. Silently she led him 
toward the picturesque village. Some who pass- 
ed them looked back at the tall companion of the 
pretty child they had seen on Seaborough beach. 

“Is there no more quiet way, Rose, whereby 
we can escape these people and the dust? I 
never like a long, straight road.” 








“ By the fields it is farther, but ever so much 
pleasanter.” 

“ By the fields, then, we will go.” And they set 
forth by way of a stile, and along a path edging 
the fast-ripening corn; poppies peeped forth, and 
blue corn-flowers played at hide-and-seek ; and 
the little girl must make a small chaste bunch of 
such garner bloom and present to him, with a kiss. 
She did not want to stick it in his hat or button- 
hole, or any other vantage-point, but gave it qui- 
etly and with much good taste, arranged within 
the confines of one of his old letters, and therein 
he kept it for the time being. The field sloped 
to a brook where a plank and hand-rail served 
for a rustic bridge ; forget-me-nots grew here and 
reeds; dragon-flies skimmed the water, their last 
minuet before the sunsetting; cows were brows- 
ing in the opposite meadows ; woods girdled the 
prospect ; it was all a fair English picture of still 
life, and yet within hearing of the shrill neigh of 
the iron horse. 

“Wouldn’t you like to live here always—as 
quiet as this? I would.” 

“Yes, little Rose, yes—some—day—perhaps !” 

“How thoughtful you are, Mr. Garland! This 
walk makes you sad; now I enjoy it to-night, so 
much.” 

“T only meant by my words, dear child, that 
man has his allotted day for work; then come 
the eventide and rest.” 

“Tt is evening now,” said Rosa, demurely ; “we 
will rest ;” and by way of example she sat down 
upon the close-cropped grass. Mr. Garland 
stretched beside her. It was long since he had 
indulged in such luxurious movements, An ex- 
pression of infinite tenderness overspread his 
face, and again that quivering of the lip that at 
times made the face so extremely beautiful, when 
within his study, and seen by no mortal eye. 

“T am going to show you a picture—the last 
time I looked upon it, it was—an evening like 
this—” 

“ An evening of a journey ?”—The face turned 
from the sunset as though its splendor filled him 
with pain. 

“The evening of a journey—a long journey.” 
He was unfolding it, with terrible care, from lay- 
er and layer of fine paper. It was a miniature, 
very delicately painted, of a little girl, like and yet 
unlike; this rendered patrician and ethereal. 

A mist passed before his eyes, and for a time 
the sweet face looked from out a cloud. 

The little girl gazed on the picture enraptured. 

“ How beautiful! how beautiful !” 

“He restored it to his pocket, and they re- 
sumed their walk without speaking. Rose asked 
no question ; she had seen her friend overcome by 
some t sorrow; it was sacred to her, and he 
gained of this child a mute sympathy and under- 
standing perhaps neither man nor woman would 
have given. 

Along the hedge-side path of a field of oats, 
the sway of their graceful heads reaching away 
to the woods, a soothing rhythm to the boding 
outline of the dense perspective. 

“ These are Sleperton Woods !” as they entered. 
The Minister removed his hat; it was impressive 
coming out of glare of the sun-flushed fields : like 
entering a cathedral; but so gloomy that the 
child started. 

“T haven’t been this walk for a week, and then 
it was in the morning. Had we better go on, Mr. 
Garland ?” 

Their eyes becoming accustomed to the dim 
light, they went on; he, as we know, was in the 
habit of taking gloomy walks. To cheer her he 
commenced to talk of Brighton, of his reading; 
how strange seemed the contrast! That Dome 
crowded with rank, wealth, fashion, with Society, 
and this still, shady retreat, where the woodpeck- 
er and the squirrel alone awoke the echoes of the 
vault and balcony and many-peopled area. 

“You say you like to hear me read on the Sun- 
day, Rose ?” 

“T always close my eyes and listen with all my 
heart !” 

He smiled at the quaint expression. 

“This will be something fresh ; it is a—” 

Further remark was for the time intruded upon 
by their passing into an open—an oasis of high 
grass and neglected growth, where long ago, 
when the lord of the manor was here, trees had 
been felled in plenty, but since then given up to 
the vagrants, it lying on the right of way. Reu- 
ben Smith, the bailiff, was not overstrict in such 
matters ; indeed, the gypsies had been noticed 
prowling suspiciously near to the house without 
molestation; a camp of this people now occupied 
the level. 

It has been explained how Westley Garland 
was one with the outcast of every kind, and he 
could not pass the circle of wanderers around 
their fire without a kindly word. They looked 
up suspiciously. Two or three, noticing the Min- 
ister’s neckcloth, removed their hats with rever- 
ence or superstition. 

“What tribe is this, my friends, wishing ye 
well and godspeed ?” 

A young man among them arose upon a signal, 
and with strongly guttural patois replied for the 
company, 

“ Weare Jael-Ishmael’s—the stars o’ershadow 
and prosper his remaining years.” 

“¥ have heard of your chief, a man of wisdom : 
others nearer my own country have spoken of 
him. My name may not be unknown to your tribe ; 
I am aware secret communication exists between 
your people over the whole land relative to their 
friendsand theirenemies. Iam Westley Garland!” 

At the name the whole company bared the 
head, many arose; old women, sitting remote un- 
der the trees smoking their pipes by themselves, 
came forward with a flowing dialect the people 
alone understood, but with a kind expression 
of countenance that lent rough charm to their 
swarthy faces. Sturdy men crouched alongside 
their asses, stretched, yawned, and joined the 
group; beautifiil black-eyed, ruddy-cheeked boys 
crept up, and girls bobbed from under the tent 





and hooped cart: the flickering glare of the fire 
in the centre imparting colors to their brown skins 
that the old Dutch painters would have seen with 
enthusiasm. 

“Your name is known to us,” replied the young 
man, dignified and respectfully. The Minister 
scattered some silver among the children, shook 
hands with the young man, and when he had said 
a kind word to most, 

“We are going to have a look at the manor, 
and we shall return by the road; therefore we 
are not likely to see you again. Gooid-evening.” 

The young man drew the Minister a little on one 
side ; he had something to communicate. 

“Tf you meet Jael-Ishmael, for he is yonder— 
an old patriarch of the silver beard—be upon 
guard. Our people are your friends, Jael-Ishmael 
is your foe!” And, as having said no more when 
pointing the direction of the manor than intima- 
ting the nearest approach, the young man fell 
quietly back into his place upon the moss, and 
commenced to smoke. Startled, perhaps a little 
annoyed, Mr. Garland walked quickly on, the 
child’s warm hand lying tremulous as a bird in 
his, for its owner shared the timidity of children 
when too close upon the nomads. Why on earth 
or under the stars Jael-Ishmael should be his foe 
puzzled the good Minister exceedingly. 

They came upon the house long after the last 
flushing of ruby on the stone griffins at the gates; 
the tangle of flowers had folded their petals, and 
presented an array of spears as though guarding 
the quiet domain, Italian terraces, part crumbled, 
and every where clustered thick with creepers, 
ivy, and wild convolvulus, A great stone basin 
and bronze fountain, the dolphins maned with 
bind-weed, the lizards leasing the stone for an 
amphitheatre. Nymphs, fauns, satyrs, Cupids, 
Parc, more dressed than since their creation—a 
green spun drapery veiling the figures, as though 
the garden really couldn’t stand it, now left to 
itself. Arbors so netted over, entrance was im- 
possible. Garden seats, mouldy, rotten, despair- 
ing, having waited so many years for somebody’s 
patronage, and fallen down at last upon the high 
grass of the lawn. 

The vulgar of the village said that if ever Lord 
Lindon did return, Old Smith, the bailiff, would 
catch it! 

Reuben was not popular. He had a mill—peo- 
ple would not send their corn, preferring one four 
miles away ; but out of bravado, when the wind 
was right, Reuben set the mill going, and ground 
for the poor at quarter price. If nobody sent, he 
would set the sails going all the same. Reuben 
said his lordship would never return, and it was, 
“Nowt use trimming up the garden for the vil- 
lage to stare at.” 

So Lorry Vincent had a delightfully romantic 
time of it in the big garden, and his pale mamma 
moved curiously — the deserted wealth, ap- 
pearing in all sorts of unlikely corners, and al- 
ways seeming to have one of her bright, cautious 
eyes over her shoulder, on the alert for any thing. 

Mr. Garland had been contemplating it for some 
minutes in silence and with sadness. It touched 
a chord in his own experience, perhaps. Then 
his little companion said, 

“What do you think of it, Sir? Is it not a 
curious place ?” 

“Not more so than one would suppose, having 
been unoccupied so long.” 

Passing round to the back, they saw a window 


open. 
fn Oh, I should like to see inside; I’ve heard of 
such beautiful pictures !” 

“T do not expect we shall be trespassing very 
seriously if we do look through a room or two, 
but there is scarcely light enough for pictures.” 

And they entered, trod dust thicker than car- 
pets of the loom, and stood amazed at the lofti- 
ness of the hall in which they found themselves, 
A great lantern with colored divisions, bearing 
medieval subjects of knightly interest, was there 
suspended, and would light both the hall, grand 
staircase, and corridors above; it was incrusted 
with dust and woven of cobwebs. Chairs had 
the crest of the Lindons carved upon the backs, 
and a shield facing the principal entrance bore 
the emblazoned arms of the family. Right and 
left were doors, and peeping in, they saw gold and 
crimson velvet papering, where the dust had 
lodged a design never contemplated by the 
draughtsman ; and paintings upon the walls— 
Eastern art chiefly—landscapes crimsoned with 
mighty redness, as by heat; sand tracts, glowing 
skies, and little water; luscious fruit and great. 
sensuous flowers that seemed swooning in the 
sun; pagodas and temples of arabesque, with the 
palm drooping to the chalice of the lotus, as by 
wan thirst; and a crowd of flowers, oleander, arc- 
totis, hyssop, magnolia, passion, tamarisk, orange, 
and cactus, lying with faint petals curled hot 
against the walls. Over the chimney-piece, so 
placed the twilight crept up to the grand face, 
was a portrait with Heten, Lapy Linpon, upon 
the gilt of the massive frame. It was not West- 
ley Garland’s style of beauty—too imperious and 
haughty a type—but he looked on it with inter- 
est, for from her came the sorrow of the Lin- 
dons; and the defiant, queenly beauty, dark it 
seemed as Cleopatra’s, filled the chamber with a 
lurid light that drove back the redness of the 
east, and left the landscapes pale in their obtru- 
sive glare. Or it might be the deepening of the 
twilight. It was becoming so shadowy in the si- 
lent house, the little girl begged to be taken away. 
They walked, as it were, with muffled footsteps ; 
not an echo seemed to disturb the deadness. A 
flight of three steps, and the open door of a con- 
servatory of capacious size that had sometime 
opened to the garden. They stood and looked 
through the glass an instant. Then did Westley 
Garland start back as though stung by an adder. 
Through the glass he was confronted by a face— 
a truly patriarchal and most venerable counte- 
nance, with long locks of silver, and a beard that 
trailed down to below the girdle; a vagrant cos- 
tume, over which an old cloak, the garment once 
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worn by elderly men; a palmer hat, and a long 
staff which the figure was too erect and command- 
ing to lean upon. It was the revered chief of 
the gypsies, spoken of by name as Jael-Ishmael, 
and this man’s foe, But why did Westley Gar- 
land start appalled if Jael-Ishmael was unknown 
to him? Because he recognized the eyes con- 
fronting him. Those eyes once seen by mortal 
were unforgotten this side of the grave; they 
were the eyes that wrought the trouble of the 
Lindons—the eyes that vanquished the original 
of the portrait upon which Garland had just been 


zing. 

Without word or indication of significance, the 
gypsy (in whom the reader no doubt detects that 
versatile genius Mr. Barnard) walked gravely 
from the conservatory, away by the wilderness of 
flowering shrubs and over the lawn, the high-tan- 
gled of which was swept by his ragged 
cloak until the heads bobbed one to another 
gracefully, after bending low at his passing. 

As though fascinated, Westley Garland could 
not withdraw his gaze. Imagining him lost in 
one of those poetic reveries which so greatly im- 
pressed her, Rose did not attempt to break the 
spell; it was a ruder hand that performed this 
mission—a thickset, brawny man of the most un- 
pleasing type, of the farmer-miller species, who, 
striding upon the scene with no gentle footsteps, 
desired, roughly enough, to know their business. 

“No business at all, friend; rather pleasure. 
Visitors at the adjoining town, we have taken an 
idle stroll hither, and ventured to enter, knowing 
something by repute of the paintings. Perhaps 
you will tell me why you inquire so authorita- 
tively ?” 

“ At your pleasure. Iam Reuben Smith, bailiff 
and overlooker to his lordship the master, now 
away in foreign parts, and yonder’s my mill by 
the lock. You came in at the window ?” 

“ At the window, Mr. Bailiff, for which accept 
my apology; but really the place seemed so de- 

rted. » 


“ And it’s his lordship’s pleasure it should re- 
main so; I will therefore thank you to allow me 
to fasten up.” . 

Mr. Garland acquiesced with his agreeable 
smile, and was about to step into the garden, 
when a sweet-faced lady, dressed with unassum- 
ing yet withal elegant neatness, was seen ap- 
proaching, accompanied by a boy with one of 
those lovely faces we come w so seldom, to 
whom Nelly Rose immediately ran, shaking hands 
very warmly, and introducing as— 

“Lorry Vincent” and “Lorry’s ma!” The lat- 
ter bowed with considerable grace, her pleasant 
tongue running on, her widowed eyes looking 
all sorts of amiable telegrams, her little hand 
playing with the tassel of her garden parasol; 
and all the time watching with that curious cat- 
about-to-spring effect inseparable from this charm- 


ig person. — 

“From Brighton! Ah, I know you by name 
very well; I read one of your works from the li- 
brary; forgive me, it was a grand theme, grandly 
interpreted. And you like Brighton? I don’t; 
noisy, slightly vulgar, every month except No- 
vember. The beach simply abominable, shingle 
and chalk. It seemed to me Brighton was re- 
markable for two features, churches and hotels. 
You were not at Brighton when I formed that 
opinion, or I should have included a third, gen- 
ius! No; I love the quieter nooks upon the 
sea-board, such, for instance, as we may discover 
in Devon.” 

Observing him start as with sudden pain, she 
went off at a tangent to something else. 

“ You suffer from neuralgia, now I’m sure you 
do! I understand the nervous sensitiveness of 
such a nature. Perhaps caught cold once in that 
very county, and the name revived painful recol- 
lections. Oh, it’s a distracting complaint! Lor- 
ry, dear, leave off pulling Miss Blake’s curls, A 
pretty child, Mr. Garland; but I wouldn’t ex- 
change my boy for the loveliest girl in Europe, 
he’s so tender and thoughtful. Do you think 
him like me? No! More does any body else; 
they can not, Mr. Garland, he is so utterly like his 
papa! Bless the man, what is he following us 
about for?” This point-blank to Reuben, who 
ducked very like a poacher overtaken in the 
covert; but came up square and fierce, however, 
facing the lady, his self-possessed antagonist. 

“Tm waiting to lock up, mum! Not of course 
to hurrry you and your friends !” 

“Mr. Lorry will see that all is safe, Sir,” she 
answered, haughtily. “Would you care to look 
over the old place, Mr. Garland ?” 

“No, I thank you; I must be getting back to 
my hotel. I have to give a reading this week, 
and should regret causing disappointment through 
hoarseness ; I am rather susceptible to cold.” 

“TI knew it!” cried Mrs. Vincent, triumphantly, 
“and damp!” A curious shudder shot through 
the Minister’s frame; Mrs. Vincent must have 
been a little right after all. 

“You will call and see us at the Cottage any 
morning?” And as she gracefully tendered the 
invitation, carelessly poising the sunshade on the 
tips of her fingers, she seemed the embodiment 
of elegant hospitality. 

“Thanks, my stay is a very short one; I may 
not visit Sleperton again.” 

“And do you return with Mr. Garland, my 
love?” to Rose, who replied, “I think mamma 
goes back with Mr. Garland, ma’am; I shall go 
with her.” 

Lorry’s large eyes lifted to the Minister’s face 
with an appealing prettiness, as to implore that 
his playmate might be spared to him as long as 

ible. 

“Don’t you like Lorry’s mamma?” asked the 
little one, ingénue, on the way home. With char- 
acteristic honesty Mr. Garland answered, “ No, 
Rose, I do not like Lorry’s mamma.” Although 
why, it might have puzzled him to tell. 

Twilight time arrived, the weirdly impressive 
hour of the gloaming, and Garland and Rose 
wandered hand in hang upon the beach, far from 








those stragglers dotting the shore to the fore of 
the town. In Brighton he could not thus have 
roamed with the child at that solitary hour without 
provoking remark. This unfettered liberty was 
enjoyed to its fullest extent, and seemingly over- 
come by some powerful emotion, he pressed the 
little girl to his heart, imprinting a swift kiss 
upon her lips; then, recovering himself immedi- 
ately, and gathering all within the compass of a 
buttoned coat, he said, quietly, while Rose curled 
her hand back into his, 

“You are fortunate, Rose, to have a good fa- 
ther to love. He is fortunate to have such a dear 
little girl to love him.” 

“Tlove you too.” Rose said this without af- 
fectation ; she meant it. 

“Thanks, Rose. You can offer me nothing 
that would give me greater pleasure; so I am 
thankful, Rose, very, very thankful.” 

“ You shall have it all; no one else shall have 
a bit.” 

“Not even Lorry?” 

“Oh, that’s all nonsense; just the pleasure a 
girl takes in playing with a handsome boy; but 
I never think any thing about that sort of thing; 
as mamma says, ‘I could trust Rose to keep a 
boarding-school in order ;’ that is the reward of 
being innocent!” And with a mischievously de- 
mure air, little Rose looked playfully up in his 
face; but he was gazing with thoughtful sadness 
out to sea, to the west, following the jagged coast- 
line; right away to where it was hollowed and 
indented into coves and bays; to where steep tors 
rose clad with dusky verdure, amidst which peep- 
ed forth the villas of family and domestic com- 
fort ; and where a stately hall was desolate and 
silent as the grave. 


It is the night of the Dramatic Reading, and 
five minutes before the entrance of the Reader. 
That eccentric but magnificent interior, the Pa- 
vilion Dome, was very early, indeed long before 
the opening of the doors, beset by eager crowds. 
At moderate computation half as many people as 
are here assembled were unable to obtain admis- 
sion. Within, the immense concert hall is trans- 
formed to a court drawing-room; it is a very 
garden of brilliant color, and it seems that every 
lady who has a pretty mantle to sport, and a 
tasteful head-dress to wave its plumes amidst the 
lace, has passed through the arabesque portals 
this evening. 

The buzz of conversation is at its height, and 
criticism is in full play. 

“Society does not assemble in this distingué 
order every evening, my love, so make note of 
any thing very pretty; but truly, although the 
toilettes are choice, I do not see a really good- 
looking woman!” Thus an esthetic and exceed- 
ingly plain mamma to the elder of five esthetic 
and exceedingly plain daughters, to whom this eld- 
er Amazon acted as a sort of ai They 
sat all of a row, plover fashion, and gazed around 
with an air of pity and commiseration. They all 
went to Mr. Garland’s church, where they sat 
plover in one of the front pews. They are shock- 
ed at the vanity around, especially at the bloom- 
ing of so much scarlet, their own dainty shoulders 
being incased in white Shetland. They can not 
reconcile this frivolous following of a spiritual ad- 
viser with the principles of true religion; they 
would not be here to-night were it not for “The 
Mariners ;” they have eschewed the world long 
decades since, and made a present of the old bones 
to Heaven—and to Westley Garland. They have 
a splendid situation ; were among the first to trip 
with their guineas to Cramer’s, and select it from 
the plan; and they have been stationed at such 
an outpost by the aid-de-camp that the great 
man’s eyes must rest upon the impressive party. 

A little removed from these, cynical Sir Perti- 
nax, who has been unfortunate this summer over 
turf and baize, and who takes life to be a mistake 
and fashion a bubble, is reviewing Society with 
thoughtful sarcasm. The stout, somewhat florid 
lady next him is of opinion that he is an unpleas- 
ant person. The lady has broad bands of gold 
upon her wrists, and sight of the tantalizing met- 
al acts as irritatingly upon him as scarlet upon 
the inevitable bull, when one is taking a short- 
cut across the meadows, 

Two others sit apart, who dote upon music; 
they come to-night, never having seen the lion ; 
and being of an opposite religion, can not attend 
upon Sunday where he is to be heard and seen 
every seventh day. They are of opinion no read- 
ing will ever approach an organ recital for soul- 
inspiring and sympathetic eloquence, and they 
sit looking at the fine organ, one of the chief glo- 
ries of this chamber, and talk melodiously to 
their hearts’ content. It really seems they know 
so much about music, nobody else can know any 
thing. A virgin, who has attuned her dulcet notes 
to many lyres, leans a little forward, and drinks 
up all their fine phrases with the eagerness of 
some rapt Lesbian. They are both men, and one 
is married, for he says, “ My wife plays the vio- 
lin like a seraph !” Whereat the virgin—virgins 
being below seraphs—collapses visibly ; while he 
of the noble sex, to which belonged Amati, Stra- 
divarius, Guarnerius, Guadagnini, Paer, Paganini, 
and other of the Cremona band, went on to re- 
mark that it was thought the seraph in question 
would develop into a Neruda. His companion, 
who was evidently not married, remarked, “If 
the Pavilion gardens were in my hands, I would 
have lanterns, as they do in the East—just a few 
tasteful colors glowing like fruits of the Hesperi- 
des, a revival of the Baden twilight triumphs, 
when Strauss set the nations spinning by Taran- 
tula weirdism of the Lilienkranze;” which re- 
mark established him an associate of Apollo and 
the sacred nine of Parnassus, 

Observe the grand dame to the left, fanning 
herself with languid elegance, which is one of 
the most difficult of the acquired arts. She is 
extremely accomplished, and loves talent in oth- 
ers—as do all truly accomplished people; exalts 
intellect, particularly when allied with eloquence ; 





and, although saying little about it, considers 
Westley Garland somewhat overrated ; but then 
she does not go with the crowd. The glint of 
her bracelet plays upon the pearl-gray silk, the 
pink-tipped plumes upon her crépe c flutter 
to the breath agitating this garden of plumes. 

Yonder is a dark beauty of the Spanish school ; 
notice the fall of deep lace, the dead gleam of gold, 
the embroidery of jet, the simple yet sumptuous 
elegance; she enjoys this grouping of fair wom- 
en, for she has the true artist eye of the south ; 
she enjoys this palace, which might have sprung 
from among love legends of Granada ; she recalls 
glories of the Escurial, sweet moonlight walks in 

rdens, mountains stretching dim and shadowy 
away to old Segovia, when chanting of the monks 
from within the palace lent dreamy sanctity to 
the hour. She asks for our Pavilion chapel, 
thinking of that within their own palace near 
Madrid, with its fifty altars of crowded jewels, 
its eight organs of silver—all tuned together for 
praise—its tabernacle of gold and jewels, sixteen 
feet in height. She wonders when told our 
Prince Regent was not that way inclined, and 
that even this fine interior, in his day, served for 
stabling the first stud of Europe, and wonders 
still more when told that the chapel where the 
luxuriant Fitzherbert lies is one of remarkable 
humility; so she drops the subject with the grace- 
ful tact of southern natures, and enjoys our fruit 
and flowers, as she enjoyed them by fragrant 
ways in Leon, Gijon, Aragon, and Murcia, when 
a courtly gentleman brought her stephanotus, and 
murmured her name in the love-low accents of 
Valencia. She is here this evening, not because 
Society is here, but because this Protestant of 
the impassioned beauty and poet’s eye recalls the 
courtly lover of the sunny port. 

Remark that impulsive little body so superbly 
dressed. The novelists and dramatists as a rule 
dress their women well, but we seldom see a cos- 
tume so becoming, and we attach nobility of the 
first water. She is alone, defiant in her richness, 
coldly indifferent, save to envious slant looks 
which cause her cheek to tingle. Royalty af- 
fronted! Not atall! She is a popular favorite 
of the Odéon, who here passes the recess, closes 
her bijou chateau a while, and reposes in priva- 
cy ; composed, yet observant ; she will not gather 
much from our barbarians—as she terms these 
showy folk—an inkling of eccentricity, a tint or 
two of coarseness to be utilized by her consum- 
mate talent; a glimpse of elegant vulgarity she 
will color into a study all Paris will devour; a 
display of robing which may cause her to shudder 
slightly, but will bear transposition into a style 
that may set the fashion for many an evening to 
come. 

Beside her sits a plain lady descended from 
many earls ; she is rising like Amphitrite from 
billows of semi-pellucid gros grain of a rich onyx 
and eau de Nil blending, whereon point d’ Alengon 
foams from bosom to skirt; the actress is pleased 
to look down the surf and the waves, and to pro- 
nounce the costume—ezécrable/ The lady is un- 
conscious if male or female be beside her. 

A duchess and party attract notice, simply for 
their severe neatness; precise and quiet, bound 
without gilt edging, in neutral tints. They might 
be taken for a comfortable family out of the wilds ; 
but be not deceived by appearances; these peo- 
ple could lay this Alhambra with solid plates of 
gold, and never feel the loss. Observe them to- 
morrow—not on the King’s Road or any vain 
drive or promenade, but in the unfrequented paths 
beyond the township, where quiet villages nestle 
midst clefts of the downland, and where the whirl 
of wheels is rare. It is a mulberry chariot, quite 
of the old school, and, like the family vault, mass- 
ive to annihilation ; of course, sight of the family 
is impossible when imbedded down among the 
leather and velvet cushions; but sometimes they 
sit bolt-upright, wonderfully erect for their ages, 
especially when a man is seen beating a don- 
key, or a dog running with its tongue out. At 
such times they look as stern as those placid 
faces can look, occasionally stop the coachman 
and inquire into it; but they are careful not to 
give any thing away, being of opinion that it en- 
courages idleness, and devoting their surplus do- 
nations to drinking fountains, cats’ hospitals, and 
similar philanthropic institutions. 

The family in mourning are the cream par er- 
cellence of Norman descent ; they adhere to Brigh- 
ton or Hastings for ancient family associations, 
dating from William of conquering fame. They 
are in costly sable, and intend wearing it beyond 
the complimentary term, in consequence of its 
being so becoming. They do not mourn after 
the received school, experiencing magnificent con- 
sciousness of the honor conferred upon heaven 
by “our representative.” 

The dark man with the curly hair is considered 
very fascinating; attaché, poet, traveller, aristo- 
cratic Bohemian ; he has lived every where, chiefly 
in the East ; says this Pavilion is a pill-box to the 
Cotsea Bhang on the Jumna, with its wilderness 
of aromatic flowers, and its fountains in the midst 
of groves of mango, lime, orange, guava, tamarind, 
and pomegranate: talks much of Ramisseram, and 
has drawings of Constantia, tlie quaint Pavilion of 
Hindostan, with its stucco fret-work and Chinese 
barbarism, and retinue of scarlet lions ; its hideous 
crowding of Gothic towers and Grecian pilasters, 
Mussulman brazen pyramids, Arab pinnacles, Chi- 
nese pagodas, Hindoo columns, and all the pageant 
of the eccentric in architecture. He rattles on 
with his palace talk, comparing our Regent to 
Shah Jehan, who built him a dream in Delhi, but 
who outshone our Prince by reason of his greater 
magnificence, his gardens costing one million ster- 
ling. Therein flourished Asia’s choicest flowers ; 
the marble walls were laid with plates of silver; 
galleries of lattice-work blazed with emeralds and 
rubies, so disposed as to present the appearance 
of clusters of grapes in different stages of growth. 
He wears a superb specimen of the Gloire de Di- 
jon, and he will tell you he brought the tree from 
those gardens; of course nobody believes it, but 





they take his roses all the same, for the rose from 
any other garden smells as sweet. 

“I don’t see a really stylish figure, do you, dear ? 
If not quite as advanced as the New York blondes 
whom Mora and Sarony photograph so charming- 
ly, we do see style in Brighton. But there, my 
love—look at that girl, a duke’s daughter we used 
to visit, but I really couldn’t tolerate that absence 
of style any longer! Heigho! If she does not 
alter that figure, wherever she will be put when 
she gets to heaven is more than I can say!” Thus 
chatters old Lady Angular, whose absence of sym- 
metry amounts to severity, and whose taste is 
considered mildly Moorish. 

“One scarcely likes to sit here in the full blaze 
of that chandelier; I remember the time when 
gallantry held girls sacred, and the eyes of the 
other sex drooped before youth and innocence.” 
Thus the Hon. Deborah, a venerable spinster, to 
a bosom-friend, another venerable spinster, and 
both of this parish: both also of Society. 

There is a long man with a thin face, the lon- 
gest man with the thinnest face in the room; he 
crosses over to the man from India; they are 
club-mates, have each written, each sketched ; 
and kneeling upon the fauteuil, the thin-faced 
man tries to outtalk the other upon Society in 
Bengal, Madras, Bombay, Burmah, and that over- 
run tomb-and-temple tract stretching from the 
Ganges to the heart of Punjab. The thin man 
invites the other to his bungalow, as he calls his 
pretty box set between hills, where in the hall a 
tiger of his shooting glares upon you, with high 
grass peering up behind the furniture from pots 
set upon the Indian matting. His rooms are 
plentiful with gorgeous screens of plumage his 
unerring shot robbed from tropic forests. He 
has left behind—at the seats from which he comes 
to talk a while with his friend—a dark-skinned, 
pensive girl, an orphan, the only child of a schol- 
arly European long settled in the East. She is 
very sensitive, not at all at home by this machine- 
bordered Agean ; disliking the cliff with its long. 
train of coolly criticising school-girls, who make 
fun of her brunette beauty and rich coloring of 
dress, and sighing for the Piazza descending to 
the Hooghly, where the little children of Garden- 
rich sing in the low light of evening, among the 
white and purple cactus bloom. The walks and 
drives about Brighton are so different to the wealth 
of verdure amidst which her girlhood sported ; 
the poppies growing in the corn fields recall the 
vast sweeps of scarlet plantation that belted the 
hills, where they sketched beneath the banyan 
groves; the blue bloom of this sea brings back 
rich waving fields of indigo, beside which she wan- 
dered, searching for lilies on the Ganges bank; 
and this Pavilion, with its minarets and domes, 
causes old Benares to rise before her, the Mecca 
and the Rome of Hindoo-land. Suddenly there is 
a hush in the conversation. It betokens an ar- 
rival of more than ordinary interest: not Royalty 
—Royalty does not go to Brighton—yet evidently 
a grandee, compared with whom these pale their 
lustre. Ebenezer Wriggle insinuates himself 
among the rows of seats, Josiah Bubb comes 
bustling up, and Mr. Lurch marches pompously 
as though about to take the chair. As a matter 
of accuracy, somebody has to be turned out of 
the chair, for an audacious young man, either 
fraudulently or unintentionally, has placed him- 
self in the seat of error; and all the Tonic Ale 
and Pickles, Sauce and Buckram, rise indignant- 
ly as the three great municipal officers advance 
to clear the way; and round the circle, in the 
wake of these, a maid of agile movement fol- 
lows, bearing upon her arm a shawl gorgeous 
with gold and color. Immediately behind the 
damsel comes a gentleman with a white cravat, 
bearing a cushion of considerable size, which he 
adjusts with much care in one of the chairs, 
Then appears a gentleman in plain evening dress, 
preceding and ushering to her seat perhaps the 
most queenly woman who has ever been thus at- 
tended. Of course Society is too well bred to 
stare, but it does the next best thing—looks on 
the slant. And a very erect and haughty appear- 
ance is presented of a graceful and beautiful 
woman, but beneath whose beauty is an expres- 
sion of sadness that must touch any heart, were 
it not for the cold and repelling hauteur. Soci- 
ety is too taken up with observation of the lady 
to notice her companion with more than the most 
cursory of glances. It is an elderly gentleman 
of shriveled appearance, sallow, with thin, light 
locks, and a little fringing of whisker seemingly 
hesitative which color to take to, drab or white. 
Most of those assembled know her to be Lady 
Helen Darrel, and the gentleman, vaguely alluded 
to as “ His Lordship,” is popularly supposed to be 
her ladyship’s father. These seated, that excite- 
ment is quelled, and people settle down to watch 
the platform for the Reader’s appearance. The 
thin-faced, long-bodied man from India says Au 
revoir to the curly-headed man from the same 
quarter, both, of course, looking with vivid inter- 
est at the last-named group, one of them feeling 
sure he has seen the old man somewhere in the 
jungle, while the other distinctly remembers dan- 
cing with “that superb creature” in Calcutta. 

A gentleman walks up to the platform, ascends 
the short steps, and stands before the people, and 
the outer circle applauds ygciferously, but ceases 
abruptly when it is discovered to be merely the 
individual with the water bottle. Having placed 
this to his liking, and raised the reading-stand to 
the height he deems appropriate, he retires. A 
pause, 

Then the Rev. Westley Garland walks upon the 
platform, and with a gentle inclination of the 
head, in response to the cordial welcome which 
echoes round the Dome with spontaneous hearti- 
ness, he takes his place at the reading-desk, open- 
ing a black-covered manuscript,book with inten- 
tional slowness, to allow the noise to abate. 

Some notice that his regard for applause is 
very slight, so slight they fancy he does not hear 
it, or is lost in thought. Others remark his at- 
titude to be systematic and regular, and pro- 
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“MR. GARLAND STRETCHED BESIDE HER.” 


nounce Garland a very business- 
like fellow indeed, very! Nota 
few fall into quiet side studies 
of the face, chisel the aristocratic 
profile upon memory, cut a por- 
trait cameo of a kingly type, 
and from the picture derive 
many after-musings. Those who 
are partial to tracing the poetry 
to be found in a few rare faces, 
revel over the soul stamped 
upon these aquiline features. 
Some few fancy they have met 
him somewhere, before this 
Brighton era, in quiet select 
circles far beyond the pale of 
Society: they fancy so, but can’t 
remember where. One or two 
are almost sure he was at the 
University when they were there ; 
they are not quite certain, but 
seem to recollect the face, al- 
though so aged and altered ; and 
they go humming and drumming, 
“Garland !” “Garland!” and get 
nothing out of the name, and so 
give it up, particularly when he 
begins to read. Every thing in 
the hall is given up then; there 
is no resisting the spell of that 
wonderful voice, and the most 
idle chatterer there desists, to 
listen. 

Richly modulated; yet the se- 
cret of success was more the re- 
sult of feeling than of art, all 
musical, sonorous, sweet, or sym- 
pathetic; the voice thrilled or 
moved, and at times compelled 
the heart to follow it; it was no 
ear-melody this, but language 
sinking deep into the soul; all 
the cunning of master eloquence 
never imparted graver charm (on 
no occasion was he ever known 
to interpret comedy); tuneful, 
harmonious, and, above all, un- 
utterably tender: showing that 
there may be words more ex- 
quisite than songs, and music 
more lovely than the throb of 
harps. 

People had speculated and 
wondered upon the probable sub- 
ject of Mr. Garland’s selection. 
Would he read something appro- 
priate to the mariners? would 
he please with some descriptive 
picturesque poetry of the wild 
sea-girt life, or move them to 
tears over some idyl of homes 
left husbandless and fatherless, © 
while brave men confronted furi- 
ous legions of billows? or would 
it be some gentle love-note, some 
sweet rhapsody of cerulean days, 
or perchance a poem of the coun- 
try, dog-roses and bloom of the 
May, honeysuckle and odorous 
limes ? 

No, it is a simple chroniéle, so 
simple it seems strange these ul- 
tra- fastidious people can be 
found to sit so patiently; nay, 
they are breathless, absorbed, 
spell-bound. Merely the story of 
a sailor, bluff and honest and 
good-looking, who loves a lass 
and longs for her, but is too poor 
to wed, and waiteth issue of the 
fisheries, she all the tige beloved 
by another who would do this 
one an injury. At last their lit- 
tle savings are inducement to 
unite, and both are happy, and 
the sun beats broad upon their 
sea. But that other, by circui- 
tous ways, brings trouble, and 


their store exhausted by treacherous waves 
that rend the net and crash the bark, they 
are brought to sorry straits and get in 
debt, and from bad to worse, when the 
erisis comes, and the fisher disappears— 
drowned, say the wise, which the foolish 
accept—and the home stands empty with 
poorer hearts, a mother and child, and a 
wolf prowling round the walls. 

Like a clarion note the reader’s voice 
rang with the divine injunction :. “* Help 
the poor! wherever met, wherever found, 
help the poor! Go forth to succor those 
bereft of their protector, those beset with 
peril, encircled by enemies ; help the de- 
fenseless! There are mothers and chil- 
dren abroad, shelterless under the wide 
sky, no glimpse of hope any where save 
in each other’s love. Rescue them, re- 
store those homes, replace those friends ; 
there are the helpless hungering for a 
word of kindness, drooping for need of 
care — search for them, seek near, seek 
far ; they are pining for your help!” And 
people thought he had done well for the 
mariners, this impassioned speaker, so 
unceremoniously breaking the thread of 
his theme to advocate this strong sym- 
pathy with the oppressed. Then he re- 
sumed his plaintive story, and his audi- 
ence followed its innocent dramatism, 
point to point of the quiet yet intense 
piece of weaving, and the power of the 
chronicle lived in those fixed looks, com- 
posed attitudes, straining forward, hand 
up to the ear of the aged, silent attention 
of the young. The spectacle of that au- 
dience was no uninteresting study, the 
mass of people hanging upon one man’s 
utterance, that intellectual and_ refined 





awaken kindly feeling and sympathy in the mixed 
assembly present. 

Once or twice he lifted his eyes ; to rest once— 
when dwelling with infinite pathos upon the child 
of the story—upon his little friend Rose. At an- 
other time, upon the upturned face, like a mask 
of marble, of Lady Helen. He caught the eyes, 
became entangled therewith, and put them from 
him as things that burned. 

The Reading was divided into three sections, 
the second division being poetic; each division 
was complete in itself, each extending to between 
half and three-quarters of an hour. He was not 
niggardly with his genius when dispensing for a 
charitable purpose. It was a ‘memorable even- 
ing, remembered by more than the mariners whom 
he had befriended. 


[TO BE OCONTINVED.] 





RECEPTION TOILETTE. 

NHIS graceful dress is of hay-colored Sicilienne, 
trimmed with pleatings and fringe of tur- 
quoise blue. The skirt has a fan-shaped court 
train, trimmed all around with cut-out squares 
of the silk filled in and edged with turquoise blue 
silk. .The scarf pleated apron front is composed 
of diagonal folds of hay-colored gauze laid on 
silk and edged with blue and hay-colored fringes. 
The cuirass corsage is square-necked, and from 
thence is double-breasted, with two rows of blue 
buttons. The sleeves are cut in squares, with 
blue pleating and crépe lisse frills below. A col- 
larette of Bruges lace trims the square neck; a 
bias blue silk band and lisse pleating give the 
finish at the edge, and a bouquet of roses takes 
the place of a brooch. Bracelets and locket of 
red gold. The hair is arranged @ la créole, and 
ornamented with a shell comb and pins, also 


speaker exerting his every energy to | roses. 
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“WAITING AT THE GATE.” 


R. MARCUS STONE has here painted a 
i! very charming picture of a graceful girl 
lingering at a garden gate. The incident is itself 
of the most ordinary character, and yet it recom- 
mends itself by its picturesqueness, Ought we 
to inquire for whom the young lady is waiting? 
Possibly for her aunt or her grandmother. It is 
not absolutely necessary to imagine that there is 
a “him” on the other side of the portal. Even 
if there is, we have no right to assert that it is 
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not her brother, or the cousin who has been her 
playmate from childhood, and who is regarded 
precisely in the light of a brother. At all events, 
not being able to see through a wall, we can not 
explain the mystery. Perhaps the artist will in 
future kindly show us the other side of the ques- 
tion, and will reveal to us “the party” for whom 
she was waiting. The puzzled, half-anxious and 
half-vexed expression in her face tells us that 
she thinks she has waited too long already, and 
is not quite sure whether to be troubled or angry 
at the delay. 
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CAST TILES FOR WALLS OR 
CHIMNEY-PLACE. 


HIS system of decoration is not a new one, 
but rather the revival of a very old method, 

for in the old Elizabethan houses of England, 
which approach nearly to perfection in regard to 
architectural embellishment, such plaster-work is 
profusely used. And in the Moorish ornamen- 
tation in the Alhambra are seen, in the patterns 
which surround the walls, prototypes of these same 
wall tiles, which in this case are richly enameled 
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with gold and color. To make these tiles, first ar- 
range round or square designs, with leaves, flowers, 
etc., formed into conventional patterns, as three 
large rose, ivy, or convolvulus leaves fitted in each 
corner, with straight stems meeting in the centre, 
and united by a circular flower; then three simi- 
lar leaves (united) fitting in between these corner 
ones ; or long single leaves of narrow form may 
extend from each corner, with four small ones on 
the sides, all united in the centre with a conspic- 
uous five or six petaled flower, and a similar flow- 
er on each of the smaller leaves, thus forming a 


to fit into each other, and thus form a diaper pat- 
tern; or they may be cast of a single design, square 
in form (as just described), and repeat the same 
pattern; or two or more may alternate over the 
space adorned. After arranging the design the 
casts are made (as previously explained); but as 
a certain amount of under-cutting will generally 
be necessary, and as several (perhaps a large 
number) will be required, it will be requisite after 
casting the first tile to use gelatine moulds, made 


cross of five flowers. These designs may be made 
by boiling glue with rather more than its own | 


bulk of water, and pouring it over the plaster 
model while warm. When cold, it will form a 
tough, jelly-like mass, and may be pulled, with- 
out injury, from the model. Its elasticity enables 
those projecting parts which fit into the cavitigs, 
made by under-cutting, to slip over these high 
parts and fmmediately assume the original form. 
By pouring plaster into moulds thus formed, any 
number of tiles resembling the original one may 
be made. Gorgeous effects are produced by a 
dark red ground and pale green leaves touched up 
with gold or buff ground and turquoise blue figures. 
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TO RENOVATE OLD TRAYS. 


HE tea and hand trays we purchase soon be 

come worn and unsightly, but a ready means 
is offered by which these necessary household 
articles may be made to appear “as good as new.’ 
First take a pair of pliers and a light hammer, 
and by careful manipulation remove the bruises 
and “dinges.” Then give a thorough scrubbing 
with soap and warm water, removing all rust by 
scouring with flour of emery or pumice-stone, 
rinse carefully, and dry by exposing to the heat 


of the fire. When dry, if any parts are still 
coated with the japanning, remove it by means of 
scraping or rubbing with pumice-stone until the 
entire surface is bare metal. When perf 
clean, give a coat of any colored paint des 
dry and varnish with copal. This coat quite dry, 
commence the finishing touches. First make the 
lines of color by mixing any paint powder with a 
little water, and trace with a camel’s-hair pen- 
cil; then obtain a set of Japanese designs in 
scalcomanie, and sprinkle them over the sur- 
face in true Oriental style, making a border of 
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some legitimate charactcr, using the borderings 
sold in the same sheets, or applying liquid gild- 
ing. When dry, paint the ground with the color 
chosen, mixed with copal, or rub up bronze pow- 
der with the same, and thus make a most elegant 
piece of work. When dry, varnish and polish 
with powdered pumice~ stone, repeating this until 
a highly enameled surface is obtained. 

This work is not difficult, and a small quantity 
of the materials named will renew a number of 
old trays, which are thus made even handsomer 
perhaps than when new. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Mus. H. B. W.—Your brocade silk is one of the styl- 
ish invisible brown shades, and should be made up 
with plain brown silk of the same dark shade. It 
would be a pity to dye it black. Princesse polonaises 
are preferred to basques by stout people. Plain silk 
is better than brocade for a Dolman. 

La Jutve.—A young girl's black grenadine dress will 
look well with a Breton basque and over-skirt. Do 
not put dark sleeves in your light camel’s-hair polo- 
naise. It is more stylish to use galloon for trimming 
such polonaises, but if you have to use the silk, put 
merely a knife-pleating of it on the edge, and line 
camel’s-hair bows with it. 

M. J. M.—Read about small boys’ clothes in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 26, Vol. X. ; and for girls’ 
clothes consult Bazar No. 24, Vol. X. 

Anniz.--The basques of bunting dresses are lined, 
but not the skirts. 

M. H.—For hints about grenadine dresses read New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 17, Vol. X.; also use the 
pattern of Coat-tail Vest Basque illustrated in Bazar 
No. 28, Vol. X. 

Bearrice.—Young girls of sixteen braid their back 
hair in a long loop that lies open and flat on the nape 
of the neck ; this is different from the chitelaine loop, 
and is tied with ribbon. The front of the hair is in 
loose waves, combed well back from the forehead. 

G. W. C.—When the edge of pleating is to be frayed, 
it is best to cut it bias, though many prefer to merely 
ravel the edges of straight knife-pleating to form a 
fringe haif an inch deep. 

E. A. D.—Ladies’ cloth of light quality is the best 
waterial for riding-habits. Black or dark blue or else 
blue-black are the preferred colors. Get one of the 
high-crowned black straw or chip hats, known as 
equestrienne hats, but which are worn on all occasions. 
‘Trim with flat bands of velvet or satin and buckles or 
short feathers for the elder lady; the young lady 
might have a scarf of black lace, blue grenadine, or 
one of the white cotton or pine-apple scarfs with 
which beaver equestrienne hate are now sometimes 
trimmed. You will find very stylish cuts of habits 
and hats in Bazar No. 26, Vol. X. The round-crowned 
Derby hat on one of the figures in that illustration is 
appropriate in straw or felt. The Oxford shape, with 
turned-up sides, is al-o a suitable hat. You do not 
want broad-brimmed hats for riding ; they do not af- 
ford the protection to the eye that they promise, be- 
cause they flap about before the current of air pro- 
duced by swift riding. 

T. L. W.—Get piqué if you want thick dresses for 
your daughter; the Victoria lawn is so much thinner 
that they will scarcely do to alternate. Faille is gros 
grain silk. Your organdy jacket and over-skirt will 
look well with your black grenadine lower skirt. We 
have no cut paper patterns other than those named in 
our pattern list. Wedo not pu>lish cut paper patterns 
where patterns are given in the Supplement. 

Woxrz.—Little boys still wear sailor collars. Blue 
and red are most used for children’s stockings. Boys 
of eight years wear short pantaloons reaching just be- 
low their knees. 

Mas. M. L. R.—Answers to your inquiries, giving all 
the details for all the dreases and wraps you mention, 
would fill this colamn ; besides, most of them are an- 
ticipated in the New York Fashions. Make your 
daughter's dreases and sacque by the cut paper pat- 
terns given in the Girl's Wardrobe illustrated in Bazar 
No. 19, Vol. X. For your travelling dress use either 
the diagonal polonaise pattern or that of the habit 
basque. For hints about batistes and white muslin, 
read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 22, Vol. X., 
also for a summer silk dress. The most stylish wrap 
of the season is the scarf Dolman, of which an illus- 
tration is given in Bazar No. 15, Vol. X. The cut pa- 
per pattern of it will be sent you on receipt of 25 cents. 
Your questions about children’s stockings are answer- 
ed in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 24, Vol. X. 

J. F.—Skirts of dresses for general use are made 
ten inches longer behind than in front. 

F. A. C.—Your striped cream and brown silk is very 
Stylish. You should make a habit basque or a coat- 
tail vest basque of the stripes, with a vest and sleeves 
of plain silk like the cream strips. Trim this and the 
draped over-skirt with fringe of the two colors, and, if 
you like, have pipings of cardinal red silk ; also linings 
for long-looped bows. 

Mus. S. C.—Your black and white checked silk will 
look best either with black silk or larger checks, pro- 
vided yon can not match it and have the whole suit 
alike. Then if you would make a Breton suit by 
either of our cut paper patterns, and pipe it with car- 
dinal or blue silk, it would be very stylish and pretty. 
Cut the edge of the over-skirt in blocks, and bind with 
red or blue silk. 

Mus. M. A. K.—For a new, stylish, and plain wrap- 
per, we commend the pattern of the Breton wrapper 
illustrated in Bazar No. 27, Vol. X. 

Lr.s0.—Get dark violet silk or cashmere to go with 
your light silk; gray would also be effective with it. 

8. R.—We have not the cut paper pattern of the 
cashmere mourning dress, or any cut paper patterns 
other than those in our advertised list. Send your 
bust when ing for any of our patterns. 

Savirm.—Bows of the eilk of the dress should be 
made straight, not bias. The sides are sewed together, 
and the ends are raveled out half an inch deep to form 
fringe. Box-pleated ruffies may be either straight or 
bias. The edges are hemmed on the wrong side by 
hand as “blindly” as possible; that is, the stitches 
should not be very plainly seen on the right side, and 
they should not be stitched by the sewing-machine, 
though some of the leading Parisian dress-makers now 
use the machine for this purpose. 

Mus. J. L. B.—You can get damask woolen black 
braid an inch and a half wide, for trimming black cash- 
mere, at 50 cents to 75 cents a yard. The embroidered 
trimmings cost from $1 to $250 a yard. There are 
woven silk galloons in colors that are very pretty for 
$1 a yard. 

X. E. S.—A number of pleating machines are adver- 
tised in our columns, the proprietors of which will 
give you the information you want. 








TITANS AND MEN. 


“ Biessep are the meek,” exclaims the voice of 
inspiration ; but can a man be meek with the con- 
sciousness that a dreaded monster is consuming 
his vitals? We are not a race of Titans. A 
Prometheus might stand chained to the tortur- 
ing rock with a vulture perpetually gnawing his 
liver, and his face ever wear an expression of 
heroic and even meek endurance. But Prome- 
theus has left no descendants. With vultures 
(disease) consuming his liver, the modern man 
makes himself and every one ‘around him miser- 
able. Fretful, gloomy, hypochondriacal, he sees 
the world and life all on the wrong side—the 
dark side—and whoever dares to assert that 
there is a sunny side he regards as an enemy, 
or at best a mocker of his imaginary woes. Un- 
like the mythical Titan, the victim of disease is 
not succorless, There is an arm to rescue—a 
balm to cleanse and heal. As remedies for this 
most depressing of all diseases—“ Liver Com- 
plaint "—none are more efficient or popular than 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery and pleas- 
ant Purgative Pellets. The Pellets effectually 
remove the effete and poisonous matter, while 
the Medical Discovery imparts strength and 
health to the entire system. They are sold by 
druggists.—[ Com. ] 








F. Coupray’s “ Amula,” Tan and Freckle Lo- 
tion—the best in the world. Sold at L. SHaw’s 
Beautifying Bazaar, 54 West 14th Street, New 
York, three doors from Maty’s.—[ Com.] 





Tue wonderful increase in the sale of WatTer 
Baker & Co.’s Breakfast Cocoa is the fullest in- 
dorsement of its superior excellence as the best 
light drink known for feeble stomachs.—[ Com. ]} 





WOMAN’S BEAUTY. 

Every lady ought to know that Laird’s “ Bloom 
of Youth” is a combination of wholesome elements 
capable of imparting a natural and exquisitely 
beautiful complexion. Ladies, try it—{Com.] 





SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE PILLS. 


Tuese Pills are composed exclusively of vege- 
table ingredients, and, although they entirely su- 
persede the use of Mercury, do not have any of 
its injurious effects. They act directly upon the 
liver, and are a valuable remedy in all cases of 
derangement of that organ. Sick Headache, In- 
digestion, and all Bilious Disorders succumb to 
the free use of them.—[ Com.] 





Tue superiority of Burnett's Flavoring Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great 
strength.—[ Com.]} 





A Beavrirvt Compiexion. —‘‘ Champlin’s ae 
Pearl.” This fragrant and exquisite cosmetic is not 
only absolutely safe, but possesses the most Bron 


roperties for beautifying and so 
Bol hi ae 50 cents per bottle —{ Com. —{ Com. . 





Saratoca Sproxes.—Drs. Strong’s Remedial Insti- 
tute, open all the year, is the headquarters of the Chris- 
tian and literary elite ith or pleasure, For 
full information send for descriptive circular.—{Com.]} 











Corvine Wuret.. — the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the upp ement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 26 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pure white teeth and a sweet 
breath are, as the poet says, “an 
excellentthing inmanand woman.” 
Nothing adds so a to the 
sonal oa eee a fine of 
teeth, an oo manieet their care is 
a. Fe a them free 

m scurf, and spotiess as pearls, 
cleanse them daily with 








AG SHLIG, 


813 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 


Fringes, Berlin Zephyrs, ae eg newer pet me 
all materials for Needle-work, at the lowest prices. 
Samples sent. 


oUR ‘NAME PRINTED on 40 Mixed Cards 
for 10 cts. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn. 











Just received 


ig elegance 

Coiffure for front and bac’ 
one 0! old sty and- 
equal to at $20 of the at le. A hand. 

some assortment of switches at all prices. 
The new IN VISIBLE FRONT, for 
young and old ladies, improvi re looks of 
een | one, $2 00 per r inch on ; $100 

neh on imitation lace. 

CURLS, warranted natprelty curly, in 
a. varity rom $1 $1 00 upw 


fait . Lower 
than any other house e “A A 


Hair taken in eeivesar. 
COMBINGS made up in the most ap- 
proved manner, Warranted to give satisfac- 


tion. 
UNRIVALED BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 

CREME BLANCHE, or the Magic 
Beautifier, for the complexion, im 
brilliant be mc ge AB recommend by the 
most prominent ph 
best chemists in > oa centey, and proved 
54 West to be not only harmless, but very beneficial 
1 4thSt. | to the skin. y # et at the store, if desired, 
8 doors free of charge. per box. 

F. Coupray’s colobeesed ere VEL- 


a "AON Pied. 


DIAMOND 


"1281 ‘i “Idy PAB, 


1281) 82 "49IN Penssjey “898) 





J. L. COLBY & CO., Patentees and Mak 
425 & 427 Broome Sraxer, N. Y. 


2 





from 
Y VETINE, an elegant an 
MACY'S, toilet foto a for its beneficial 
— to ladies and infants alike. $1 00 


a Cambie celebrated AURORA, to 
NEW _| bleach hair of any color a fine golden blonde 
without injury to the hair. re ry 8-ounce 
YORK, | hott le, $1 50; for 6-ounce bottle, 
Only | The Medi Oriental Beautlying. Mask 
Depot. | forthe complexion will remove ten, freckles, 
sunburn, or any eruptions of the a! 


NO MORE GRAY HAIR. 
L. SHAW’S ODORLESS 


PERSIAN KHENNA 


is the only reliable harmless hair dye. No Lac Sulphur, 
Sugar of Lead, or Nitrate of Silver. Endorsed by our 
most eminent chemists, Testimonials can be seen at 
—- Applied free of charge. $100 and $1 50 per 


&@~ Goods sent to all parts of the country, when pre- 
Sone of charge; or, C. O. D., with privilege of ex- 
amining. 





IF THE LADIES WILL TRY THE 


“Davidson Royal Dress Shield,” 


Made by the Davmson Russer Co., they will find i 
article that is very light, durable, will not curl up or 
come apart at the seam, impervious and not affected 
by moisture. These goods are different from any 
other sleeve protectors in the market, and one trial 
will prove them to be a perfect article. Inquire at the 
stores for “‘ Davidson Royal Dress Shields,” or address 
DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., Boston, Mass. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar, 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on "receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Hanpes's Magazine, Harven’s W eexy, and Hanesr’s 
Bazan, for cae year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage fr 
An Extra ~~ of either the Macazinen, Wrexty, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 













Principal depot 
at 
F.A. 0. Schwarz’s, 
765 Broadway, 
New York. 







on for 


yok adle. 


Duly Corstens $0 tabveneah 
eens eee , comfort, an 

ya It can be used as 
Price $22 00. Send for Circular. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE, 
HONITON AND POINT, 
260 Illustrations, post free, 50c. 


HOW to WORK CREWELL, with Illustrations, 25c. 


Braids of the finest sheen, at the following reduced 

ces : Honitons from 8c. per ; Points from 

; Purls from 8c.; Black Si Silk Braids equally 

low ; ; Trans rent Linen, 50c¢c.; Lacet 

Th. a doz.; Crewells of every shade. 

€@~ Send 3-cent stam tor a and Illustrated 

aes Sana y PREMIUMS in itterns on Linen to 

it of = 00 faeak Mme. Gur- 
wry & Go. Til vg ety N.Y. P.O. Box 3527. 


NEW YORK vet oct ails 


Of every description for ladi 











hold articles, thing, bought with discret Ei discretion, taste, 
and fac ened ‘or circular, ad 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON 
P.O, Box 1654, New York. 








BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


Mr. 


who leman who stands at the h: 
of his Drofeesion - 
dressmaker 


ho . ee es ablest 
What Worth is to 
Paris, Aa . to te New Yi York—the highest au- 


anal wr Yor 
N. B.—Patterns which are “Gael in oD a Herpes’ 
con tehah atte a et lath St up cai 


THE * mld CORSET CLASP. 
4 a EVERY LADY 
should have them. 
Can be taken 
out and replaced 
withont ripping the corset. Sample by mail, postpaid, 
cents. CLINTON BEROS,, Clintonville, Conn. 


EEP tp bird in health and song by usin; — 
Patent Gravel Paper. For sale by all drug- 
pow and bird dealers. Depot, 582 Hudson St., N. Y. 























ROYA 


BAKING 
POWDER. 


Absolutely Pure. 


2” The finest peetenation of | of the kind in the world. Its perfect purity and roomy ey of strength n 


only insures success in ing, but makes it 
os any length of time in any climate. To 
to Rorat Baxrne Powper Co., New Yo 


— Bak the celebrated Vienna Rolls, Biscuit, 1 ay Corn Bread, 


eye re farther than adulterated 
had of Fm ag Sb or send 85 cents for 3¢ Ib., or 60 cts. for 1 Ib. 


or short-weight kinds. tt 


ge paid, b by return mail, with recipes for 





BERS at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage Sree. 

The Volumes of the Magazixe commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Suab- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood ‘that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, aud back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Weexty and Bazan commence 
with the year. When no time is specitied, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes io commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 

a ig to the order of Harper & Brorneus is prefer- 

to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Texms ror Apvertistne tn Hanrren's WEEKLY AND 
Harper's Bazar. 
"s Weekly. —Iinside Pages, $200 per Line; 
outside age, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





WHAT JUDGES SAY: 


ANSey~ TOPS PROTEC 
se 


ROTECTORA 





CHEAP, SIMPLE, RELIABLE. 
Philadelphia, Franklin Institute ..... 1874 
New York, American Institute..1875,1876 

CENTENNIAL, 1876. 
100,000 FAMILIES 
HAVE USED WITH 
SATISFACTION FOR YEARS. 


COHANSEY GLASS MFG 
Cor. 3d & Arch Sts., PHILADELPHIA. 





Currency or sok, 
bisten Place, 8 sgh: 
Liseary or Conoress, } 
Coryvzieut Orrior, Wasuineron. 
ae ees Be rr Rememperen, that on the 19th da: 
y, Anno Domini 1871, ARTHUR HILDRET 
Of the United States, has deposited in this office thé 
titles of Books, the titles or descriptions of which are 
in the words following, to wit. : 

THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA, from the Discovery of the Con- 
tinent to the Organization of the Government 
under the Federal Constitution. 1497 —1789. 
By Ricuarp Hitprets. Revised Edition. In 

ree Volumes. Vol. I. Colonial. — 1497-1688. 
Vol. IL. sce - peppteate Vol. Ill. Revolu- 
tionary.—1773-17! 
ith whereof he aaa as Proprietor, in conform- 
is ie the laws of the United States respecting copy- 
A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 


In renewal of copyright of the above books for the 
further term of fourteen — from the expiration 
of their respective copyrights. 











R. WIENER, Manufacturer of 





Ostrich F 


295 6th Ave., bet. 18th & 19th Sts.,N. ¥. 


Should buy the Fifth Avenue 
LAD | FS Mair Crimper. Enquire at stores, 








or send 25c. for three sample pairs to 
J. BENNETT, 297 Broadway, N.Y. 


95 EXTRA FINE Mixed on 
10c., postpaid. L, JONES & CO 





with name, 
assau, N.Y, 











Jury 21, 1877,] 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Novelty Wired Dress Facing and 
Skirt Extender. 


No Dress 
should be worn 
without 
it. 









Is recommended by all leading Dressmakers as just 
the thing to give the dress a graceful sweep, that can 
be obtained by no other means, 
NEW YORE NOVELTY Co., 
128 Church Street, 
Manufacturers and Patentees. 


For = at all Jobbers and retailers of Dry and 
Fancy G 


SEMI-ANNUAL INVENTORY, 


TO CLOSE OUT OUR ENTIRE STOCK, 
WE WILL OFFER 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS THIS WEEK. 


To Jom, LINEN SUITS, with fine Embroidery, 
worth $7 00, 
me sioee, LINEN SUITS, $4 50; worth $1000. Bunt- 
ng, ide, and Travelling, at extraordinary in- 
ducements, from $10 00 up. 


Special Departments. 
BLACK SILK, 70c. to $3 50. 
BLACK FRENCH LACE, 20c. to 75c. 
TORCHON LACE, Sc. up. 
HAMBURG EMBROIDERY, 8c. u rR 
Real FRI FRENCH EMBROIDEKY, all hand-made, 1c. up. 

a pai 

ITALIAN VALENCIENNES LACE, 5c. apiece up. 
BLACK SILK FRINGE, 30c. per ard up. 
BUTTONS, BRAIDS, GIMPS, and NOTIONS are all 


uced. 
SEQU IN BUTTONS, 15c. a dozen, best. 


_ 
MILLINERY. 

OSTRICH TIPS, 75c., 14 inches “rs 

All our HATS in the best American Chip, Fancy Straw, 
Milan, and Braid, all reduced to 30c. ; sold formerly 
from 75c. to $1 50. each, to close. 

FLOWERS are all reduced 50 per cent. 

TRIMMED HATS, latest style, $1 00 to $5 00; just one- 
half former price. 


SAMPLES FREE. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS., 


133,185,187 EIGHTH AVENUE, N.Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep To Fit any Fievre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bust measure is 
tuken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Suit ~— are now ready: 


Tol. IX. 


PLASTRON BASQUE, Boiteuse Over-skirt, and 
’ Trained Sk 











an eeegsbeteoecececccbecocsocece Yo. 46 
DOLMAN, lone Pointed Over-skirt, and Long 

Walkin, 2, PeuaddCeeEMCURER, CE c60octseee “* 48 
LADY’S U STER, with Russian Hood......... “* 50 
BoY’s WARDROBE, Ulster, Pleated Frock, 

Shirt Waist, Vest, and = Pantaloons (for 

boy from 4 to 9 years old)...............-.-+ “« 50 


SINGLE - BREASTED sat ARE COAT, _ 
Over-skirt, and Demi Fan-Trained Skirt..... “ 52 


Vol. X, 


7 
7 
PRING BAS UE aA Tablier Skirt....... 9 
AGNES SOREL E, Long Fan Over- 

skirt, and Demi- Trained Mice vre<iesddese a 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE and Walking Skirt. “ 11 
TRAVELLING CLOAK AND LONG WALK- 

ING SKIRT « 


Pe eee ee eS ae 13 
HABIT BASQUE, Over-skirt with Pleated Back, 
and Lon Walking ee ere “2 
SCARF DOLMAN, Revers Over-skirt,and Demi- 
NNO Ui ckiN are tn cd anbebenntce+eadense a 
BRETON ot ae (Basque, Over-skirt and 
Walkin -). + RIL SR aA ae 
FRENCH WALKING whee aed Long, Round 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... >. ae 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Breton Jacket, Princesse 
Dress, and School Suit (Basque, Over- skirt, 
and Skirt), for girl from 9 to 15 years old..... bake 
DIAGONAL SACQUE, Diagonal Over - skirt, 
and Fan Demi-Trained Skirt................ “3 
BRETON JACKET, Breton Over-skirt with 
Scarf Back, and Walking Skirt.............. mei 
DIAGONAL POLONAISE with Princesse Back, 
GI We CNG in 56 d5 5 5 a cscs een tdncscs “a 
SINGLE- BREASTED JACKET, Empress Over- 
kirt, and Fan-Trained Skirt................ “= 
COATPAIL VEST eee en oo Over-skirt, 
yt Fan-Trained Skirt... ............ sei 
GaBRIELE POLONAISE 4 Lapped Front, 
and Walking Skirt “ 8 





“ WT 

The Publishers be send either Suit by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Suits will be sent for $2 00. No Suits separated or 
exchanged. This list comprises all the Cut Paper 
Patterns published by us. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. When this is not 
done, the medium size, 36 inches, is sent, and the Pat- 
terns can not afterward be returned. Dealers supplied 
at the usnal discount. Orders should be addressed to 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 10c, 
postpaid. GEO, I. REED & CO.. Nassau, N. Y. 





KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Avenue. 


GREAT CLOSING OUT SALE 
Preparatory to Stock Taking. 


As we are now p g to make room for FALL 
NOVELTIES, dia wil oie our entire stock, consist- 
ing of Sil ks, ues, 
Dolmans, Shawls. » idnene, poten’ Damasks, Doy ed 
Napkins, Table-Cloths, Piano- 





~ 8) Seaesen 8, 
andkerchiefs, Lawns, Geaaiee, Jac- 


POR THIRTY DAYS, 


At GREAT ST EDCOTIONS 


FROM OUR USUAL PRICES. 


Goods sent C. O, D., to all parts of the country, and 
Se paid to all orders by mail, §. LES 


KEYES, 349 & 351 Eighth Avenue, N.Y. 


N. B.—A large lot of Brown, Black, and Bottle- 
Green Cambric Suits, handsomely trimmed, at $2 50; 
worth $4 00, 


ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. 


MORRISON’S, 


893 Broadway, bet. 19th & 20th Sts. 


Novelties in Fringes, Gimps, Buttons, and Braids 
for — season always in stock and made to order 
to match any color. Torchon, ¥rench, and Sm _ 
Laces in all iow and desirable 7 Made-up 
Goods, N: + *lgadlanee a full line of ‘Small Wares, at 


a “wa a 

N. B.—Orders. by mail solicited. Our regular City 
Customers who are out of town for the summer months 
will please make their wants known to us. They shall 
have, as will all others, prompt attention. 

















OR HONITON and POINT LACE MA- 
aes LS, send for sample sheet and price, to 
. MAYER, 208 Jefferson St., Burlington, Iowa. 


1877 JONES 1840 


SPRING A BOYS’ SUITS. 
DRESS GOODS. MILLINERY. 
Surre, Sacquzs. G a) Fanoy Goons. 
DOLMANS. O O_ HOSIERY. 
Suawis. Oo 


JONES °._ 


| Eighth Avenue 


i : 


0 0 
OVO 





» Eighth Avenue 


Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 











x x 
JONES 

SHOES. Q OQ SILKS. 

RIBBONS. co” chorus. 

UNDERWEAR D a” pomEsrics. 

UPHOLSTERY. 0 AO CARPETS. 

FURNITURE. \V” Housefurnishing Goods. 


(@ Extraordinary inducements in all 
departments. All Orders will receive 
prompt attention. Catalogues sent free. 


JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 





ae PATTERNS, either Perforated Paper or 
Blocks. Circulars free, or stamped samples of 100 
assorted designs for 10c. BENTLEY & BRO., 102 
Walker St., N.Y., or 182 Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 


10 ° 95 a day sure made by Agents selling 
- our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 
ees & Chromo Cards. 125 samples, 


aid, for 85e. Illustrated Catalogue 
Ss "SONS, BOSTON. Estab’d 1830, 





younee' sent, post 
free. J. H. BUFFO 


$55 3 $77 P 





A Week to 


ents. Samples FREE. 
P. O. VICKE 


Y, Augusta, Maine. 





50 Fine Cards, Damask, Rep Be &c., with name on, 
13 cts. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn. 
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FANCY MIXED CARDS, new eg Aa name, 
10 cts., postpaid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 













AIDS, 
i“ 


AVANT 









S 


SOLD 


To Rational Invalids,—In sickness every portion of the body sym- 
—— with the seat of the disorder. 


ts functions, the liver, ee nerves, muscles, veins, arteries, &c., are all 
more or less affected. ese d 


pappertion of a oo ne an alterative, a purgative, a tonic, and sedative, to 


ring them back to their one and all these elements, in their purest and 
> most effective forms, are united in 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, 


The great Saline Remedy for Indigestion and its concomitant consequences. 


When the stomach fails to perform 


elinquents require a medicine, combining the 


BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





PRACTICAL COOKING 


AND DINNER GIVING. 


Practical Cooking and Dinner Giving. A Treatise containing Practical Instruc- 
tions in Cooking; in the Combination and Serving of Dishes; and in the 


Fashionable Modes of Entertaining at Breakfast, Lunch, and Dinner. 
Illustrated. 


Mrs. Mary F. HENDERSON. 


Contains every thing that even the most rigidly 
exacting of eaters could ask his cook to know; and 
which is, therefore, just the volume to be used by per- 
sous who have to do their own cooking. * * * Is some- 
thing more than a volume on cookery, important 
though cookery is, and ever must be. Not only is it 
a work for those who eat to live, but it has the high- 
est claims on those who live to eat, a smaller but 
wise class, and p d of i infl There 
is nothing neglected, but every thing is done that can 
be required of the fullest professional and professorial 
skill, and well done, too—done to a turn. These 
pages fortify the intelligent mind, and enlighten the 
mind that is ignorant.—Boston Traveller. 

Mrs. Mary F. Henderson is another example of a 
woman of intellect and culture who has a just appre- 
ciation of the exalted office and opportunities of the 
housekeeper. * ** The recipes and directions are a 
valuable offering to American women. They treat 
the culinary art as a high art, and make it seem 
what it is,the most seemly and desirable accomplish- 
ment a woman can possess, They teach those who 
have not had instruction fin the schoul of experi- 
ence how to concoct a multitude of delicate and 
savory dishes for breakfast, lunch, and dinver; the 
modes of serving them in the prettiest and most 
inviting fashion; and how to manage the entire 
etiquette of the table in accordance with the usages 
of polite society. The recipes are choice and trust- 
worthy, and the book, as a whole, is a treasure which 
every housekeeper desiring to inerease her knowl- 
edge and skill should hasten to possess.—Chicago 
Tribune, 

No work at all comparable with this has been pub- 
lished since Francatelli’s famous treatise.—Cincinnati 
Times. 

Mrs. Henderson is a public benefactor, and we wish 
that a copy of her book could be placed in every 
household.—Evening Times, Albany. 

Is something more than a plain cook-book. It 
treats of the esthetics of the gastronomic art, giv- 
ing directions for setting the table and serving the 
dishes in the most attractive manner.—Transcript, 
Portland, Me. 

I confess I should like to place this little volume 
alongside of every family Bible in the land. I would 
like to have every woman read a little of it every day 
until there was wrought such a revolution in do- 
mestic cookery and table management that the return 
of thanks, now so cold and formal in a few families, 
would be the spontaneous impulse of all, and the 
family meals should be numbered among the great- 
est of God’s family blessings. ~— Rev. J. Stanrorp 
Hoag, D.D., in the Baptist Weekly. 








By 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


It tells how to serve dishes as well as how to cook 
them, and gives many useful instructions concerning 
the art of entertaining, some of which will help 
housekeepers to avoid serving what Lamb called 
“roast lady” with their dinners. The recipes are 
not too many, and a skilled housewife has found 
all of them good.—J. Y. Evening Post, 

We can not go so far as a critical contemporary 
who assigns Mrs. Henderson a place by the side of 
Moses and St. Paul, but we are sure that many will 
find in her instructive volume a new revelation of 
household arts and social observances which will 
contribute to the comfort and refinement of the fam- 
ily, and thus to the “peace and dignity of the com- 
monwealth.”—N. Y. Tribune, 

It makes, probably, one of the completest books of 
its kind that have been published. If good house- 
wives are to be educated, at least in theory, this work 
will make a tip-top text-book.—Chicago Post. 

Mrs. Henderson has done us a good service in that 
she has essayed to tell us how with a moderate ex- 
penditure we can make the dinner table attractive.— 
N. Y. Herald. 

Not only gives practical insight into cooking and 
preparing, but, what is also very essential, the proper 
method of serving dishes, and how to entertain a 
company at a dinner, a breakfast, or a tea-drinking.— 
Commercial Bulletin, Boston. 

Mrs. Henderson’s book is an uncommonly interest- 
ing and sensible one. * * * Her teachings are also 

d for h keepers with moderate means, and 
those who give themselves up to her guidance will live 
well, comfortably, and elegantly.— Providence Journal. 

Mrs. Henderson is a wise woman by nature, and 
has therefore profited by her own experience. She 
has also studied the art of cooking under teachers 
in Europe and America, and those of the public who 
aim to live well may rest assured that she fully un- 
derstands what she is talking about, and allows noth- 
ing of whose value she is not entirely convinced to 
find a place in her book. The book contains a great 
deal besides recipes, and its practical directions con- 
cerning dinner-giving and all subjects connected with 
good living add largely to its value. The author has 
done much more than she modestly claims to have 
done when she says that she “hopes that she has 
produced a simple and practical book, which will 
enable a family to live well and in good style, and, at 
the same time, with reasonable economy.”—St. Louis 





Times. 
This is the best cook-book that has been published 
for a decade.—S, S. Times, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Portable, intelligible, and excellent.—Christian Ad- 
vocate, N.Y. 
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NOTICE. 
Arnold, Constable, & C0 


WILL CLOSE THEIR 


RETAIL STORE 


On SATURDAYS at 1 P.M. 
DURING JULY AND AUGUST, 


AND 


WHOLESALE STORE 


AT THE SAME HOUR 


DURING JULY. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS, 


I. 

THE CREEDS OF CHRISTENDOM. Bibliotheca 
Symbolica Ecclesia Universalis. The Creeds of 
Christendom, with a History and Critical Notes. 
By Putte Sonarr, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Bibli- 
= Literature in the Union T heological Seminary. 

N.Y. Three Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, $15 00, 
Il. 

ART EDUCATION APPLIED TO 
By Colonel Georges Warp NicHo.s, 
a 8vo, Cloth, Iuminated and Gilt, $4 00, 

Ill. 

SEEMANN’S MYTHOLOGY. The Mythology of 
Greece and Rome, with Special Reference to its use 
in Art. From the wag of O. Szzmann. Edited 
by G. H. Branount, B.A., late Scholar of St. Peter's 
College. Cambridge, Brotherton Sanskrit Prizeman, 
1875. ith 64 Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, 60 cents, 
Sent by mail on receipt of 70 cents, 





INDUSTRY. 
Illustrated. 


IV. 

CAMP, COURT, AND SIEGE: A Narrative of Per- 
sonal Adventure and Observation during Two Wars. 
1861-1865.—1870-1871. By Wioxuam Horrman, As- 
sistant Adjutant-General U. 8S. Vols., and Secretary 
U.S. Legation at Paris. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

% 

RECONCILIATION OF SCIENCE AND RELIG- 
1ON. By Avexanper Wrincnett, LL.D., Author of 
“Sketches of Creation,” “The Doctrine of Evolue 
tion,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 

VI. 

UNIVERSITY LIFE IN ANCIENT ATHENS, 

W. W Carzs. 382mo, Paper, 25 cents, 
VIL. 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1876. Edited by Prof. Spznorr F. Baran, 
Assistant-Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
with the Assistance of Eminent Men of Science, 
Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

Uniform with the volumes of the Annual Record 
Science and Industry for 1871, 1872, 1873, 1874, 1875. 

VIL. 

EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. A Series of 
Books narrating the History of En —_ at 4 we 
Epochs. Edited by the Rev. M. Crriauron, M.A. 

1, Early England. 82mo, Paper, 25 cents.—2. Eng- 
land a Continental Power. 82mo, Paper, 25 cents.— 
8. Rise of the People, 32mo, Paper, 25 cents.—4. The 
Tudors and the Reformation. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents, 
—5. The Struggle against Absolute, Monarchy. 
82mo, Paper, 25 cents, 
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THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*,* These Novels are in Paper Covers, except where oth- 
erwise specified 


By 


The American Senator. Antaony Troiiors. 60 


cents, 


A Woman - Hater. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Mar’s White Witch. By G. Doveras. 


By Cuaries Reape. 75 cents; 


50 cents, 


Juliet’s Guardian. 


By Mrs. H. Loverr Camenron. 
* With Illustrations. 


50 cents. 


Harper's Household Edition of Charles Reade’s Nov- 
els. Twelve vols., Llustrated, 12mo, Cloth, $1 25 
per volume. 

A Woman-Hater.—Hard Cash.—Foul Play.— 
White Lies.—Love Me Little, Love Me Long.— 
Griffith Gaunt.—The Cloister and the Hearth.—It 
is Never Too Late to Mend.—Peg Woffington, Chris- 
tie Johnstone, &c.—Pat Yourself in His Place.—. 
Terrible Temptation.—A Simpleton and The Wan- 
dering Heir. ot 

Harper’s Household Edition of Thackeray's Works. 
Complete in 11 vols., Lilustrated, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 
per volume. 

Novela: Vanity Fair. — Pendennis. —The New- 
comes.—The Virginians.—Adventures of Philip.— 
Henfy Esmond, and Lovel the Widower. Six 
volumes. 

Miscellaneous Writings: Barry Lyndon, Hoggarty 
Diamond, &c.—Paris and Irish Sketch Books, &c.— 
Book of Snobs, Sketches, &c.—Four Georges, En- 

lish Humorists, Roundabout Papers, &c.—Cather- 
ne, Christmas Books, &c. Five volumes. 


Miss Nancy’s Pilgrimage. 
son, 50 cents. 


By Viramia W. Joun- 


By Mary Cecr Hay. 50 cents. | 


When the Ship Comes Home. 
and James Rioz, 25 cents. 


Nora’s Love Test. 


By Warez Besant 
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ga Hanrer’s Caratoaue mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥. 
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ANTICIPATION : Ecstasy. 





ReEauizaTion : Discust. 





FACETIZ. 


Tur Yankee who invented wooden nutmegs and leaden razors 
must hide his diminished head. There have, it app irs, recently ar- 
Bi rived in Paris some curious specimens of artificial pearls, the joint 
y work of the Chinaman and the oyster. They are produced in this 
q way: Into the shell of the oyster the Chinaman introduces little 
pieces of wood or earth, which keep the unhappy mollusk in a con- 


Jenkins will be so exact in his questions that it is difficult to an- 
swer him. He reads in a morning paper about a man who fell into 
the river, “‘ His name was not ascertained,” and innocently inquires, 
“Tf his name was not Ascertained, what was it ?” 

















How can people, intent on Jerome Park at home, possibly take 
any interest whatsoever in the Greek and Sclavonic races ? 

if stant state of irritation, and cause a pearly secretion, which ulti- 

ai mately covers the fragments. Often a piece of metal, shaped to re- 

: i semble the figure of Buddha, is introduced into the shell, and this, 

q by a similar process, is converted into a pet presenting all the 
‘ conditions of a presentable relic. One can imagine an almond-eyed 
i Celestial saying, “‘ Oyster no sabbee—me gib him nicey piecy woodee 
—oyster great foolee—all same makum lillee pearlee.” Truly the 

fi 

¢ 
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Tue Most PATIENT Opsects wv THE Suare or Humaniry—Statues. 
—— <> 





Oner ConsoLation anyuow.—The young —_ glided deftly 
through the giddy dance. Their countenances beamed with the 
light of love and pleasure. She seemed to move in a delirious ec- 
stasy—when, crash! they came into collision with an elderly pair 
who seemed to have taken lessons in dancing late in life. The young 
maid fell; tenderly her partner assisted her to rise, and poured a 
stream of condolence and apology into her ear. ‘Oh, it doesn’t 
much matter,” she said, “as I had my new cardinal-striped stock- 


ings on.” 
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Heathen Chinee is fast getting civilized. 
etidniine: 


EVE'S CURIOSITY. 
Youne Wire. “I wish you'd let me go with you to the city to- 
morrow, Fred.” 
Youne Hussann. ‘‘ Why, my love ?” 


Youne Wire. “ Because I should so like, just for once, to take a 
walk through the money market.” 


—_——.@———_— 
ALL THE DIFFERENCE. 

Suor-xerprr (to assistant, who has had the “swop”). “Why has 
that lady gone without buying ?” 

Assistant. ‘“* We haven't got what she wants.” 

Suor-xrerer. “I'll soon let you know, miss, that I keep you to 
sell what I’ve got, and not what people want.” 

niietiiadin 


CONVERSATION A LA MODE. 


Finest Gentieman. “Clever thing those six thousand Tekins did 
at Kiesalarawat under Lamakine. Nakashide and Krantshenko 
didn’t do better at Zugdidi.” 





CAUSE FOR SUSPICION, 


Kixpiy pisposep titrie Gir (who has crude notions about the 
Sood of the deer tribe). ** Why, what a silly thing it is! Why don’t it 
take and eat this bit of bread ?” 

Expsr Broruer (of riper experience). “Oh, it can smell red-cur- 
rant jam, and feels timid.” 

CASTING PEARLS. 

Warren. “What would you be pleased to order, Sir? We have 
Rotage printanier, ala Julienne ; Fricandeau de veau avec croquettes 

les pommes de terre; rissoles de beeuf—"’ 

Miesian, “ Yes; well give us a plateful of whichever of them's 
nearest to Irish stew ! 


ae (faintly). “Will any body oblige me with some smelling 
ts 2?” 
ee 

THE KNOWING BUILDER; OR, A SURE WAY TO LET. 

Mr. and Mrs. big Marridd have been seeking a place of habita- 
tion for months, They have looked over palaces and hovels; they 
have seen ipeeetions replete with every luxury and convenience; they 
have seen bowers that one would jump at ; they have inspected honses 
of every sort and size. But to Mrs. N. M.’s mind there has ever been 


Sroonp Gent. “On no. Did he?” (Sighs.) 

First Gent. “I suppose you hold with the Krakageorgovichian 
theory as to the value of the Gangetic Delta 2?” 

Sroonp Gent. “ Yes; it delta blow to some of ’em.” (Weepa.) 

Finst Gent. “The Russign combined movement on the Soghali 
Dagh alters the position of the Turks some.” 

Sxoonp Gent. “ Yes, they'd find it Turksome.” (Groans.) 

Finst Gent. “The Danuk and Aul Artluch tribes are near Sala- 











4.” one vague “something” wanting—some ideal yet essential qualifica- 

«~ a tion, ifwe may say so, At length they come upon a builder with a 
Srconp Gent. “ Yes; you always find the force near Sal at area.” cunning and sapient eye—an eye that knows human nature. He 

(Faints.) i é leads thems to a new house. It is a perfect hovel, yet Mrs. N. M. 

‘ —_ poe I hear from Schura more Russians have been sent 

0 Guntbet.” 





stands for the first time enrapta 
rn. N. M. “Why do you stand enraptured, my own? This is a 





Srconp Gent. ae 0g may be Schura they'll stick to that bet if aK: 


it’s a Gumbet.” perfect hovel.” 
Pa = et. uff + fe * Oh no, not e’en when first we loved, Mrs. N. M. “It is; but the one dream, the one ideal, is here. 
— a You are ill. I will leave you. Wert thou as dear as now thou art; Look ! it is full of capboards !” 
oe ae Gumbet has ruined me. I shall never be- Thy beauty then my senses moved, They take the house, although it is a perfect hovel, and the know- 
gum »” Dies.) But now thy virtues bind my heart.”—Moore. ing builder chuckles, and devotes the rest of his life to cupboards. 
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THE APPEARANCE OF MANY OF OUR FRONT-DOORS ON THE FourTH oF JuLy. ‘THE SAME THE DAY AFTER. 
A HINT TO OUR BOYS. 





